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m NDER the auspices of the "l/nivmifi iilS#r dgs 
//autrs Eludes*' of Paris^ a Branch of which has 
recently been established in America^ we publish the first 
volume of a series of classical works whose study constitutes 
the foundation of the teaching of the 

It is not without reason that we have chosen Pernety to 
inaugurate this series. Of the three thousand volumes 
composing the bibliography of Alciiemy, those of Dom 
Antoine-Joseph Pemety are the only ones in which the 
theories of the Artificers are exposed with methods he is the 
first and only writer who has endeavored to present a short, 
concise and complete system of the Ofius. 

Those valiant defenders of the mystic Faith, to whom we 
are indebted for the present universal awakening of Ideal¬ 
ism, have not failed to recognize the important r5le which 
Hermetic Philosophers have played in the preservation 
and transmission of the sacred tradition regarding the 
rapports existing between God, Man and Nature. Unhappily 
they have found themselves face to face with the Sphinx, 
unable to solve the enigma^ they have lost their way in the 
inextricable labyrinth of apparently contradictory symbols 
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atid si^s, and in the darkneas of their ignorance;, they have 
been incapable of diatiaguiahing Truth from Che rubbish 
that Surrounds it, or of separating pure phyaicaJ facts from 
mere mystical speculations. Having a vagtie itituition that 
Hermetism was not solely concerned with the transmutatioii 
of metals^ but also with the spiritual emancipation of MaOp 
they have profited by a few analogies which presented them¬ 
selves, and have created a mystical Alchemy in which the 
is the exclusive subject. But while such interpre¬ 
tation may^ in many instanceSj be applied to alchemical 
symbolism, and while wc may believe that in this we follow 
the traditions of the Rosicrucians (who founded a system in 
which Alchemy and Kabbalah were indissolubly blended)^ 
modern commentators, borrowing the jargon of the Alche¬ 
mists —who are never more obscure than when they appear 
to express themselves plainly*—have drawn analogies which 
a mere acquaintance with the fundamental principles of 
Physical Alchemy would suffice to cause to be rejected as 
utterly devoid of appropriateness, 

Rosicrucians were indeed mystics, but their studies were 
above all of a purely physical and experimental character i 
their association of mysticism and chemistiy was founded 
upon analogies the truth of which could be demonstrated in 
/Af and duly verilied by the physical senses. No 

metaphysical proposition was accepted by them which could 
not be fully confirmed by scientific demonstrations^ accord¬ 
ing to the practice of Roger Bacon, the father of the 
experimental method. 

Alchemists acquired the knowledge of Divine operations 
by the study of human arts and the observation of natural 

*TfaB Dh/javrui t«fU44ftUut 
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pfacnoisena, Herroetism begins with the stu^y of the 
operations of Nature, and ends with the knowledge of the 
Divine Prindplei None, however, niust hope to behold the 
secret Sun of this Royal Art While he rematns !n darkness 
regarding the fundamental principle's of physical Hermetism, 
or Alchemy, 

The Spagyric Art is a dead science; it has long since 
uttered its ' last word; nothing remains but a few tracts, 
fragments of its outer vestment, and a multitude of worth¬ 
less lucubrations by pseudo^adepts; the secret Is .lostj for 
future generations to recover; but, in order to be freed from 
the trouble of ransacking dusty old books and manuscri^ks, 
and of reconstituting, word after word, this science in its 
integrity by patient research; in order to avoid the t^ous 
work of deciphering the hieroglyphic pentacles and of restor¬ 
ing the secret meaning of the mutilated tracts of the Masters 
which have reached us through the centuri^ one is not 
permitted to invent a new Hermetism, to enlarge it, or to 
attribute to it a signification which, most probably, it never 
had. Hermetism is what it is, and we must accept its 
teachings for what they are worth, without trying to recon¬ 
cile them with the assertions of modern science, or to give 
to them any signification that may suggest itself. 

Hermetic Philosophy has long since been rejected by the 
School, and scientific means of investigation are here of no 
practical use, even XiXth century chembtry offers no clue; 
for the ideas of the Spagyric^Art are absotutely the antithe¬ 
sis of those of official chemistty. The student must make 
use of other means; but let him guard against preconceived 
ideas, against his ardent^desire to verify, in the obscure 
symbols of medbcval Artists, his own suppositions. Let 
him remember that Symbols prove everything, and that the 
signs chosen to defend the^'affinnative of any proposition. 
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phcQoineni Hermctiam begins with the study of the 
operations of Nature^ and ends with the knowledge of the 
Divine Principle, None, however^ must hope to behold the 
secret Sun of this Royal Art while be remains in darkness 
regarding the fundamental principlerfl of p^sital Hermetism, 
or Alchemy. 

The Spagyric Art is a dead science; it has long since 
uttered its last word; nothing remains but a few tracts, 
fragments of its outer vestment^ and a multitude of worth¬ 
less lucubrations by pseudo-adepts; the secret is lost, for 
future generations to recover; but, in order to be freed from 
the trouble of ransacking dusty old books and manuscripts, 
and of reconstituting* word after word, this science in its 
integrity by patient research; in order to avoid the tedious 
work of deciphering the hieroglyphic pentacles and of restor¬ 
ing the secret meaning of the mutilated tracts of the Masters 
which hav« reached us through the centuriesp one is not 
permitted to a new Hermetism, to enlarge itp or to 

attnbuteto it a signification which, most probably, it never 
had. Hermetism is what it is, and we must accept its 
teachings for what they are worth, without trying to recon¬ 
cile them with the assertions of modern science, or to give 
to them any signification that may suggest itself. 

Hermetic Philosophy has long since been rejected by the 
School* and scientific means of investigation are here of no 
practical use, even XlXtb century chemistry offers no clue; 
lor the ideas of the Spagyric Art are absolutely the antithe¬ 
sis of those of official chemistry. The student must make 
use of other means; but let him guard against preconceived 
ideas, against his ardent desire to verify, in the obscure 
■ymbols of medieval Artists, his own suppositions. Let 
him remember that Symbols prove everything, and that the 
signs chosen to defend the affirmative of any proposition, 
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m&y al 30 be used successfully in demonstrating tbe negative 
of the same proposition; symbols are the eipiesskin of the 
A&jgtute vhich is neither'positive or negative^ but positive 
and negative, according to the point of view from which one 
judges. 

Thus, in order to distinguish the right way, which leads 
to the Elysian Fields,” from that “which borders Tartarus," 
the assistance ol a trusty guide is indispensable, UufortU' 
nately such guides are few, and if, perchance, one Is found, 
the student, ninety-nine times in a hundred, far from being 
willing to follow in silence, prefers to choose his^own way 
If the student depends upon his supposed willingness to 
obey his Initiator, let him shut this bobk^and r^ounce his 
plan of lifting the veil which covers the arcana of Hermetic 
Philosophy, for unprepared as he surely is, he will either fall 
a victim to impostors, or fail to acknowledge with gratitude 

';j-’ rXr^'~tTCiP * 'Vv ^ ^ 

the heavenly gift of a Mentor. 

There is but one method whereby one may succeed without 
a Master in reconstitutuig, in its completeness, the Lost 
Science, and this method which we take pleasure in revealing;, 
as plainly as possible, is Infallible in its results. It consti¬ 
tutes the most potent operation of the An Magica; the 
Evqcatjok. We shal] describe it under its general aspect, 
referring the Reader to the special works on Transcendental 
Magic for full details; 

Evocation consists in causing departed spirits to manifest 
their presence before the Conjuror. But as spirits can only 
appear immaterially — and as infisftnees rather than tWi- 
vidnals — it goes without saying that these bdngs cannot 
manifest themselves in tangible form, {susceptible of being 
photographed), unless appeal is made to our own semi- 
material, semi-spiritual prioeiple, to our Astral Body; this, 
however, constitutes the Great Operation to which it is 
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neither necessary nor advisable to have reeoursep so much 
the more that the Evocation^ such as we recommendp 
differs from the Great Operation in that it is of longer 
duratiorii practically permanent| whilst the latter is depend' 
ent upon the powers of the Conjuror; moreover the Great 
Operation ts possible only for the Initiate in Theurgy, whilst 
the simple Evocation^ as here described, can be performed 
with success by any one who possesses the pass-words of the 
First Degree of Initiation* Patience and Will-Poweil 
The Evocation, or Operation of the lesser Mysteries, con- 
sists in recreating the atmosphere in which the departed lived 
while on earth. It is therefore important that the choice 
of an invisible Master be made the long list 

of Hermetic Philosophers. The Operator must know the 
biography of that Master and obtain a correct impression of 
hii extehor appearance* he must know the history of the 
time in which that Master lived, the geography of the 
country in which he resided^ the topography of his city, the 
plan of his house, the disposition of his laboratory« Helping 
himself by whatever informations books, monuments or 
tradition can furnish, the Neophyte will assemble and 
classify every detail concerning the home-life, customSp daily 
vocations, etc.> soas to reconstitute, in the imaginative world, 
the life of the selected Guide. Place him amidst his disciples^ 
either in his laboratory or at the amphitheatre of the school 
where he taught; gather all the works most probably known 
and studied by him, read and re-read them* write from 
memory the very works of that Master, especially his most 
obscure passages, for the soul of a writer can always be found 
in his words, ready to convey the true interpretation to the 
one nr^erto discover it. Collect objects contemporaneous 
to that Master especially books, instruments and works of 
art. All this constitutes the restoration of the most material 
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part of tbe atmosphere that wilt serve aa the vehicle for the 
true magnetic force which shall be the bond tinltlng' the 
sou), or influence, of the invisible Master to that of the 
Conjuror. Thia^true magnetic fluid must be eatabliahed 
between the mind of ^ tbe Operator, which now is active, and 
that of the Master, which ia passive; when the rapports are 
at last established, the mind of the Guide becomes the 
positive pole and that of the initiate the negative pole of this 
intellectual battery. To generate the magnetic fluid the 
student must place bis intellect on the same level as that of 
his chosen Preceptor: he most learn to know and to ignore 
that w'hich the Master knew and ignored; he must believe 
that which the invisible believed, when on earth, whether 
modem science aoc^ts or rejects these beliefs; he must 
think over the same thoughts of the Master, speak his own 
words, use the same expressions, recite the same prayers^ 
practice the same religion, acquire the same habits, perform 
the same acts of virtue^ live the same life; in a word, he must 
place the heart and the mind in a thoroughly sympathetic 
condition, in a^perfect unison with the heart and mind ^ bis 
Mentor, so as to attract the latter into his own atmosphere 
againf of which he will become the intellectual center, as 
formerly; he will imarnaie himself in his disciple whose mind, 
now a plastic day, will acquire in its highest degree the 
f aculty of receptivity^ and will become susceptible of receiving 
tbe least impressions from the outer world. Tbe Influence 
of the being thus evoked, thus brought back into the world 
by an irresistible maguetism, will then unite with the 
Operator and continue^ through the latter’s instrumentality, 
the work which death interrupted. It is thus that Hans de 
Bolow, who lived among the souvenirs, the works and the 
relics of Beethoven, consecrating bis entire life to the study 
of this Master, succeeded in giving that traditional expression 
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establiAbed by the compoacr for the interpretation of his 
Sonatas and Symphonies. 

In order to a Master and perform his works 

u the author himself imagined them, we must prepare 
within ourselves a temple fit to receive him; we must place 
all our mental faiculties under his control we must become a 
docile instrument into his hands. Butp by the law of reaction^ 
this complete submission on our part soon becomes the 
manifestation of our absolute independence, of our absolute 
intellectual freedom. 

This is the course which we recommend to all our students^ 
and it is to instruct them concerning the scientific opinions 
of the Hermetic Philosophers that we publish this work of 
dom Pemety. The opinions herein expressed may not be in 
accordance with the teaching of scholastic knowledge, but 
we do not present this work as a substitute for classical 
Physics and Chemistry^ The theories exposed by Pernety 
were those of the Alchemistst For the mystic^ for the 
seeker of the Universal Panacea, or Philosopher's Stone, 
the science described in this Treatise is all that is 
required; nay* it is the sole one to be accepted* regardless of 
its differences from the results of modern investigation 
which^ for our purpose^ are utterly worthless. Just as it is 
indispensable for the pupils of Edison and Tesla to base 
their studies upon the latest works on Natural Philosophy^ 
however erroneous the science of to-morrow may prove them 
to be; it is indispensable, for those who do not rccognixe the 
impossibility of transmuting metals, to base their investiga¬ 
tions upon the science which was sufficient to Arnaud de 
Villeneuve^ Nicolas Flamel and Paracelsus * 

*TliP nrbbd Hut^r of the Hew Cmli lUbballrtlqae, Stuililu 
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The present work which we have entitled TK^Ttse; ow 
THE Cheat Aar is composed of the introductory remarks 
preceding the prinGtpal works, on Alchemy of the mvant 
dom Periiety, especlaiily his *^FefbUs E^ptiennts tt Grec^ues 
\;dU>ofl ^^9 e/ au mSifn? pn»^pc'*t Paris, ekts Baucke, 

2 volumes, in*t2, i 75 ^- This work is almost the sole source 
from which modern estponndera of Alchemy have derived 
their informations, forgetting, of course, to give due credit 
to this author, excluding his works from the bibliographical 
lists terminating tbelr compilations and even going so far, 
in some instances, as to mutilate his name, when compelled 
to quote extensively from his works. The publication of this 
Tkeatise constitutes as much a work of justice and restitu¬ 
tion to the learned French monk, as an effort to contribute 
to the renaissance of a Science containing within itself the 
germs Of the most important and unexpected discoveries and 
offering a sure guide in the maze of obscure symbols of this 
most obscure of all Occult Sciences. 

Antoine-Joseph Femety was born in Roanne, France, in 
1716 ;and died at Valence (Dauphia^X »n 1801, At an early age 
he joined the Benedictine Congregation of Saint-Maur and 
there devoted his life to these patient studies for which Bene¬ 
dictine monks are justly famous; be published numerous 
works on theolcgy and fine arts, geography and mythology, 
philos^hy and mathematics, but he bc<^mc celebrated for 
his researches in the, realm of the hidden Sciences, His 
explorations into forgotten lore led him to the creation 
of the “Atadimu d*Avigj«nt,'* a sect of lUuminad whose 

hMM hntf mojif Qf 1«i ]««k 

ud thB vbilihi TunliJ&i^f tiielMiAfirrfi at Gjtrnlon^ 
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dHwm|Kwt3tn*tiiLj|tYfiTQlcBi*ntailll Ili4 Hi* of Crooioi^ 
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established by the composer for the interpretation of his 
Sonatas and Symphonies. 

In order to really fiifssess a Master and perform his works 
as the author himself imagined them, we must pre^re 
within ourselves a temple fit to receive him ; we must place 
all our mental faculties under hb control, we must become a 
docil^ instrument into his bands. But, by the law of reaction, 
tbb complete submission on our part soon becomes the 
manifestation of our absolute independSce, of oiir absolute 
intellectual freedom. 

This is the course which we recommend to all our students, 
and it is to instruct them concerning the scientific Opinions 
of the Hermetic Philosophers that we publish thb work of 
dom Pemety, The opinions herein eicpressed may not be in 
accordance with the teaching of scholastic knowledge, but 
we'do not present this work as a substitute for classical 
Physics and Cbemiatry. The theories expos^ by Pemet^ 
were those of the Alchemists] For the mystic, for the 
seeker of the Universal Panacea, or Philosopher's Stone, 
the science described in this Treatise is all that is 
rcfjuired; nay, it is the sole one to be accepted, regardless of 
its differences from the results of modem investigation 
which, for our purpose, are utterly worthless. Just as it is 
indbpensable for the pupils of Edison and Tesla to base 
their studies upon the latest works on Natural Philosophy, 
however erroneous the science of to-morrow may prove them 
to be|: it is indbpensable, for those who do not recogmze the 
impossibility of transmuting metals, to base their investiga¬ 
tions upon the science which was sufficient to Amaud de 
Villeneuvc, Nicolas Flamel and Paracelsus.* 
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in^!ucnce in Freemasonry has Jong been felt; the moat 
famous, if not the most important, degree introduced in the 
Masonic nomenclature by Femety is the Twenty-eighth of 
the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite, known as Knight 
of tfu Sujt, or Primt Adept; and a cortsiderable part of his 
rite is stUl preserved in other masonic systems, such as the 
Mart ini St Order. 

The work which we present to the public is the result of a 
comparative study of the writings of the Spagyric Philoso¬ 
phers of all times, schools and nationaHticSr and not merely 
a summary of the author’s personal ideas on the subject j it 
is a monument of patient research, representitig over a 
quarter of a century of investigation. The writer has care¬ 
fully analysed the classical compositions of the Masters, 
preserving with religious care the dogmas upon which they 
all agree, and setting aside their contradictions, basing 
himself upon the axiom that Truth, when once discovered, 
is the same for all, while error only offers opportunity for 
discussion.* Femety, following the example of Tr^visan, 
has compared with an extreme attention the Greek, Alexan¬ 
drian, Arab, French. German, Dutch, English, Kabbalistic, 
RosLcrucian and Islamic schools of Hermetism, presenting 
the synthesis of their doctrines in the lucid manner so 
characteristic of the French savant, by nature the mortal 
enemy of all that which is obscure and incomprehensible. 

The present work is divided into three parts: an Introduc¬ 
tory Discourse, an Expose of Natural Philosophy according 
to Hermetists, without which all attempt to understand the 

*B>^cK>iD|i«rltig: VMitlila Aiif) OTiUolniB^ in whmt tbtiigi tlLisy And III 

vial faA (B«nurd Tr^viun^ Judged tbtkl Uiq Intifa touiC IIb tn tluaiiie 

wrrif pfHlItklAiay Ui thAt it VU cm 

yejir» pne bki dllKttVIiry Ui the in vtu firows«| with bd4 

DiytVllJatAmlliiK I±I43 of A{r«i he Ilv«d firr Hme tlma In thu Bnjoyuoiat 

Of lilfi lAKrard^BoTTBlVil iilww V Kl^tod bjT 
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Art of XransmuUtioDS is impossiblCi and the Theory and 
Practice of the Magiateriunij or Royal Art, briefly^ but 
completely presented. 

The editor of this translation has preserved in the 

notes of Pemety himself, and has introducedt as foot-notes, 
annotations borrowed from other works of Pemety, from 
Albert Poisson^ the Charapollion of Alchemy^ Dr, Papus, 
Jollivel-Caatelotf dc GualtSp etc, in the very few places 
where the text seemed to allow a complementary explana¬ 
tion. These annotations are always followed by the name 
oC the author to whom the translator is indebted. 

The work contains also a table of Alchemical Characters 
which are so frequently met with in spa^ric works and a 
abort Dictionary of Hermetic Symbols, compited by the 
lamented Albert Poisson for his “ TASamr ft SymboUs dfs 
Ali^AimisUi"* which will afford great help in the reading of 
alchemic pentaclea s. £. 

Nevada, Missouri, March 3, 1898, 
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DO not expect to have the approbation of those vastp 
II sublime and penetrating minds which embrace allp 
which know all without having learned anything, which dis¬ 
pute concerning everything, which decide about everything 
without knowledge of the cause. It is not to such people 
that one gives lessons; to them belongs the name of sage^ 
rather than to Democritus^ to Plato, to Pythagoras and to 
the other Greeks who were in Kgypt to breathe the hermetic 
air, and who drew from it the folly of which we will treat. 
It is not for sages of this character that this work is made: 
this contagious air of Egypt is diffused throughout it; they 
would run the risk of being infected by it; as the Gebers, 
Synesiuses, Moriens, Arnaud de Villeneuves, Raymond 
LullySt and so many others, simple enough to believe In this 
Philosophy^ Following the example of Diodorus of Sicily^ 
of Pliny, of Suidas and many other Ancients, they would, 
perhaps, become credulous enough to regard this Science as 
real, and to speak of it aa such. They might become ridicu¬ 
lous as l^orrichius, Kunckel^ Beecher, Stahl^ mad enough to 
make treatises which prove it, and to undertake its defense. 

But if the example of these celebrated men makes any 
impression upon minds free from bias and void of prejudice 
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tn this respect, there will be found, doubtless, men sufheiently 
sensible to wish to be instructed, as they, in a Sdence little 
known, in truth, but cultivated in all times. Proud igaoiance 
and fatuity alone arc capable of despising and condeoining 
without knowledge. Kot a hundred years ago, simply the 
name of Algehra kept one from the study of that sdence 
and was revolting to the so-called good sense of the savants! 
that of Geometry is capable of giving hysterica to the scien¬ 
tific Petits-Maitres ” of today^^ Little by little one has 
become familiar with them. The barbarous terms with 
which they bristle, no longer cause fear; one studies them, 
one cultivates them, honor has succeeded the repugnance, 
1 might say the scorn, with which they were regarded. 

Hermetic Philosophy is still in diagrace and consequently 
in discredit. It is full of enigmas, and probably will not be 
freed, for a long time, of those allegorical and barbarous 
terms whose true meaning so few understand. The study 
of it is so much the more difecult as perpetual metaphors 
put on the wrong track those who imagine that they under¬ 
stand the authors who treat of it, at the fipt reading. 
Moreover these authors warn ns that such a Science as this 
cannot be treated as dearly as the others because of the 
fatal consequences to civil life which might result from ft 
They make of it a mystery, and a mystery which they study 
rather to deepen than to develop. So they ^.continually 
recommend the reader not to take them literally, tb study 
the laws and pi^cesses of Natui^, to compare the operations 
of which they speak with hers; to admit only those which 
will be found conformable to hers. , . . 

Ambition and the love of riches arc the only motives 
which influence almost all of those who work to instruct 
themselves concerning the processes of this Science; it 
presents to them mountains of gold >n perspective,^and long 
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life to enjoy them. What riches for hearts attached to the 
blessings of this world! They hasten, they run to reach 
this aim, and as they fear not to arrive there soon enough 
they lake the first way which appears to lead to it most 
quickly, without taking the trouble to instruct themselves 
concerning the true way. They walk, they advance, they 
believe themselves at the end,* but as they have walked 
blindly, they find there a precipice in which they fall They 
then think to conceal the shame of their fall by saying that 
this pretended aim is only a shadow, which they cannot 
embrace; they treat their guides as perfidious ones; they 
finally arrive at the point of denying even the possibility of 
An effect, because they arc ignorant of ita causes. What! 
because the greatest naturalists have lost their night-studies 
and their worki in trying to discover what prc}cesses Nature 
employs to form and to organize the fu:tus in the maternal 
wombp to make a plant germinate and grow, to form the 
metals In the earth, could we with good grace deny these 
facts Would we regard as sensible a man whose ignorance 
would be the foundation of his negations? One would not 
even deign to take the trouble to make the least proof to 
convince him. 

But wise people, enlightened and skilful Artists have 
studied all their liveSp and have worked continually to arrive 
at it, they have given up their lives for it: what must w'c 
conclude ? That the thing is not real ? No: from about the 
year 550^ from the foundation of Rome up to our dayp the 
most skilful people worked to imitate the famous burning 
mirror of Archimedes, with which he burned the vessels of 
the Romans in the port of Syracuse; they have not been 
able to succeed; they treated the fact as an allegory; it was 
a fable; and even the making of the mirror was impossible. 
M. de BufFon thinks of taking a simpler way than those who 
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have preceded him, he arrives at the end; we are surprised^ 
we finally avow that the thing ia possible. 

X^t us conclude then, with more reason, that these 
Savants, these skilful Aittats made their own knowledge of 

■ii ■ . -i*!" 

too much importance. Instead of following the straight, 
simple and smooth ways of Nature, they have attributed to 
her subtleties which she never posseasccl. Hermetic Art is, 
say the Philosophers, a mystery hidden to those who rely too 
much on their own knowledge: it is a gift of God who 
regards favorably those who are homhle, who fear Him, who 
place all their confidence in Him, and whOi as Solomon, 
demand from Him with eagerness and perseverance that 
wisdom, who holds in her right hand length of days, and in 
her left hand riches, iii. v. i6); that wisdom 

which Philosophers prefer to all honors, to all the kingdoms 
of the world, because she is the Tree of Life to those who 
lay hold upon her^fJ^nttir^, ch. iii, v. i8^ 

All Hermetic Philosophers say that, although the Art 
M^tgm is a natural thing, both in its essence and in its 
operations, yet things so surprising take place in it, that 
they elevate the spirit of man toward the Author of his 
being, that they manifest His wisdom and glory, that they 
arc much above human intelligence, and that only those 
comprehend them, whose eyes God deigns to open. .Thfa is 
sufficiently proved by the blunders and lack of success of all 
those artists, famous in vulg^ chemistry, who in spite of 
all their skill in manipulations, in spite of all their pretended 
knowledge of Nature, have lost their time, their money, and 
often their health, in the search of this inestimable treasure. 

How many Beechers, Hombeits, Boerlmves, Geofroysand 
other skilled chemists, have by their indefatigable labors 
forced Nature to reveal to them some of her secrets? In 
spite of all their carefulness in watching her processes^in 
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analyzing her productionto take her in the act, they have 
almost always failed, because they have been the tyrants of 
this Nature and not her true imitators. SuHiciently enlight¬ 
ened in common chemistry, and Instructed in its processes, 
but blind in regard to Hermetic Chemistry, and carried 
away by custom, they have erected suUimatory, caicinatory, 
distillatory furnaces, (Novum Lumen Ckemicum ; Tract. /.). 
They have employed an infinite number of vases and cru¬ 
cibles, unknown to simple Nature; they have summoned to 
their aid the fratricide of natural Fire; how could they have 
succeeded with such \noIent processes? They have abso¬ 
lutely departed from those who follow the Hermetic Philos¬ 
ophers, if we are to believe President d'Hspagnet, (ffermftk 
Arcanum, Can. 6 .y. 

"The Alchemists^ who have given their minds to their 
"well-nigh innumerable Sublimations, Distillations, 5 o 1 u- 
"tions, Congelations, to manifold extraction of Spirits and 
'■Tinctures, and other operations more subtle than profitable, 
" and so have distracted themselves by a variety of errors, as 
"SO many tormentors, will never be inclined again by their 
" own genius to the plain way of Nature and light of Truth; 
"from whence their industrious subtlety hath twined them, 
" and by twinings and turnings, as by the Lybian Quicksands, 
"hath drowned their entangled wits; the only hope of safety 
<^*for them remaineth in finding out a faithful guide and 
"master, who may make th/Sun clear and conspicuous unto 
" them, and free their eyes from darkness.*" 

"A studious Tyro of a quick wit, constant mind, inflamed 
"with the study of Philosophy, very skilful in natural Phi- 
"iosophy, of a pure heart, complete in manners, mightily 
"devoted to God, though ignorant of practical Chemistry, 
" may with confidence enter into the highway of Nature and 
"peruse the books of the best Philosophers."* 

«Trmii>itAtl<xD hf I>F+ W,, Wjrua W tidtcwlt, in 
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“If HcrmcSj the true f&ther of Philosophy/' so s&ys the 
“Cosmopolite (N<nmm htmen ciumU'um; Trwt. /), if the 
^'subtle Geher, the pmfoimd Raymond Lully, and other 
“justly cdebrsted chemists could return to the e^h, our 
“alchemists would not only refuse to regard them as their 
“masters, but would think to confer a favor upon them by 
“owning them as their disciples. It is true that they would 
“notitnow how to make all those distillations, circulations, 
“calcinations, sublimatioas, in a word all those innumerable 
“operations which chemists have imagined, ^because they 
“have wrongly understood the books of the Philosophers,'* 

All real Adepts speak with one voice and if they speak 
truly, one may, without taking so much trouble, without 
employing so many vases, without consuming so much char¬ 
coal, without ruining one's purse and one's health, one may, 
I repeat, work in concert with Nature, who, being aided, will 
lend herself to the desires of the Artist and will freely open 
to him her treasures. He will Icam from her. not how to 
destroy the bodies which she produces, but how and from 
whaCshe composes them, and into what they resolve. She 
will show him that matter, that chaos from which the 
Supreme Being has formed the Universe. They will see 
Nature, as in a mirror, and her refiection will mantfest to 
them the infinite wisdom of the Creator, who directs and 
guides her, in all her operations, by a simple and unioue way 
which constitutes alt the mystery of the Magnum Opus. 

But that thing, called Philosophers Stone, Universal 
Medicine, Golden Panacea, does it esist in reality as well 
as in speculation? Why, through the ages, have so many 
persons, whom Heaven seemed to have favored with knowl¬ 
edge superior to that of most men, sought tl in vain? 
But, on the other hand, so many trustworthy historians, so 
many wise men have attested its existence, and have left in 
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enigmatical writings and allegories the method of making it* 
which can scarcely be donbted* when one knows how to 
adapt the&c writings to the principles of Nature* 

The Hermetic Philosophers differ absolutely from the 
common Philosophers or Physicists. The latter have m 
certain system. They invent new ones daily, and the last 
seems to be conceived only to contradict, and destroy those 
that have preceded it. Briefly, tf one is erected and estab¬ 
lished, it is upon the mins of its predecessor, and it will exist 
only until a new one overthrows it and takes its place. 

On the contrary. Hermetic Philosophers are all agreed p 
no one of them contradicts the principles of the other. He 
who wrote thirty years ago speaks as he who lived two 
thousand years ago. One thing which appears a little 
singular is that they never weary of repeating that ariom 
which the chmch (Viaemf ^ Lerin, adopts as 

the most infallible mark pf the truth in that which it presents 
to us for belief; Qu^ gmd ^ gi ^u&d sgmpgr 

endiftfm id firmisswii ergd^ndum pata. Observe, say 
they, read, meditate on the things which have been taught 
in all tlrneSt and by all Philosophers; Che truth is enclosed 
in the passages where they all agree. 

What an indication, indeed, when men who have lived in 
ages so distant, and in countries so different in language, 
and, 1 dare to say it* in their manner of thinking, all agree 
On one pointp Whati would Egyptians, Arabs* Chinese, 
Greeks, Jews, Italians, Germans, Americana, French, Eug- 
Hsh, etc.* have agreed* without knowing each other, without 
understanding each other, and without having communicated 
their ideas, in writing and in speaking about a chimeraj an 
imaginary entity? without taking into account all the works 
on this subject* which were burned by the orders^.of Dtoele^ 
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tian»‘* who thought thu» to deprive the Egyptians of the 
means of male Jog geldj and to render them unable to sustain 
war against him, there still remain to usj in all the languages 
of the world, works sufficiently numerous to justify to the 
incredulous what I have just advanced. The tiBrary di the 
King alone preserves a great number of an cient and modern 
manuscripts, in alt languages, relating to this science. 

Michel Maier said on this subject, in an Epigram, found at 
the beginuhtg of bis Treatise, entitled Symhttia aurea menste: 
Unum opus cm priscis kac stsqus ad tempera setlU 
Consona dijfvsis gentibus era dedit. 

Let one redd Hermes, Egyptian; Abraham, Isaac dc 
Moiros, Jews, quotedijby Avicenna; Democritus, Orpheus, 
Aristotle, {De Seett^ Secj^terttm), Olytnptodoroa, Hetiodorus 
{De re&tis ekemteis ad Theedosittm /mperaterem^ Etienne, 
{pe magm ct saera seientia, ad HeracliatH Casaretti) and other 
Greeks; Synesius, Theophilus, Abugazal, etc., Africans; 
Avicenna, {De re tseta. Traetatalus CAemeus. Tmetatus ad 
Assem Phitesephum. De anima artis\ Rhasis, Geber, Arte- 
phius, Alphidius, Hamuel, anmamed the Elder^ Rosin us, 
Arabs; AlBertua Ma^us,{Z?rf AJeAjmtta, Ctmeerdanfia PHites-- 
epiiemm; De Cempesitiene Cew^siti, etc.}, Bernard Tr^visan, 
Basil Valentin, Germans; Alain {tiber CAemt 0 y, Isaac, father 
and son, Pontanus, Flemish or Dutch; Amaud de Villeneuve, 
Nicolas Flarael, Denis 2!acbaire, Christophe Farisien, Gui de 
Montanor, d*£spagnct, French; Morien, Pierre Bon de Fcf’ 
rare, the anonymous author of the of the Sutt and 

fV^Piic^iLvn FknJtta Diac. lU Vita l>kM:!b|tlBnl) AiitLlU«iB Dncem 

tictnnvtlieii U Aj(tLXW«iTl4 AS^typU obwunu pFom|s;uut dtjm* 

Icwpreli li&TiM dJIi^btl Pb^liltllOi UdEULbgrmwlIp nn 

n]|iti|rtiMVbt+ ny* tbn tmmm ihls^^ cb. lA, tt, 7.^ tb* wof4 

C|t«»lA eirt mrl dojui Jflm» 

ptJirquiiilM miuaHi ittltffl Agjfptli rvi bdrAi nnntiA l>hxlBtluiii4 
BM^Uti hiAtiutt, durU^r tKqn« oot fcwtATi^ Q»q ^miKir* «tl«ia 

Chwifc Wirt hT]EC2itt 4 iMnnj^Uiitvit mt Bxaa^t^ bndvInMp# 

4X Artb illJL c>4>DUiVB«ml4 iwve p#pB.iLivWA lUUtWbU*. OOnflMi 
jMigUSf um Rsimanbi TbbbltArtiitr 
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J/cww,” Italians; Raymond Lully, Spanish; Roger Bacun^ 
(Spraiium AkArmtte), llortulain, Jean Dastin, Richard, 
George Ripley, Thomas Norton, Philalethea and the Cos^ 
mopolitCp English or Scotch. Finally^ many anonymous 
authors, ( Tur^ P/ii/asafi/tarum, Stt* C/angor 

Bfi^nntr, Si:a£tz Autvra emsurg^fns, Ludus 

Jiftmmmf T/iz-saams etc.), of all countries and 

of (liRcrcnt ages: there will not be found among them one 
whose principles are different from those of the others. 
Does not this conformity of ideas and principles form^ at 
least a presumption in favor of the truth and reality of what 
they teach ? If all the ancient fables of Homer, of Orpheus, 
and of the Egyptians, arc only allegories of this Art^ as I 
claim to prove in this work^ by the ground-work and origin 
of the fables themselves, as well as by their conformity to 
the allegories of almost all Philosophers^ could one persuade 
one's sdf that this science is only a vague phantom^ which 
never had any existence among the real productions of 
Nature ? 

But if this science has a real object; if this Art has 
existed, and if we must believe the Philosophers, concerning 
the wonderful things which they relate of it, why is it so 
scorned, why so decried, why so discredited ? Because the 
practice of this Art has never been clearly taught. All the 
Authors, ancient and modern^ who treat of it, do so under 
the veil of Hieroglyphics^ Enigmas, Allegories and Fables; 
so that those who have wished to study them have generally 
taken the wrong course, whence has arisen a kind of sect, 
which, through having wrongly understood and explained 
the writings of the philosopherai has introduced a new 
Chemistry, and has imagined that its system was the only 
real one. Many persons have become celebrated in this 
Aeldn Some skilled in the principles, others extremely 
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dexterous in practice, especially in the experi^ce required 
for the success of certain operations, they have all united 
ai^ainat Hermetic Alchemy; they have written in a manner 
mor^ easily comprehended by the multitude; they have 
proved their opinions by specious arguments. By making at 
random, mixtures of different substances, and by working 
blindly, without knowing what the result would be, fitbey 
have seen monsters arise; and the same chance which 
produced them has served as a basis for the principles then 
established. The same mixtures, reiterated, the same 
work repeated, have given exactly the same result; but 
they have not observed that this result was monstrous, 
and analogous only to the abnormal production^ of Nature, 
and not to those which result from her processes, when she 
confines herself to the classes peculiar to each kingdom. 
Always from the union of an ass and a mare results a mon¬ 
strous animal called a mole; for nature acts always in the 
same manner when the same materials are furnished her, 
whether to pi^uce mODSters, or to form beings conformable 
to their particular species. If mules came to us from some 
distant isle, and we knew nothing of thetr birth, we would 
certainty be tempted to believe that these animals form a 
class, which is multiplied as the others.?* We would not 
suspect that they were monsters. We are affected, in this 
same manner, by the results of almost all chemical opera¬ 
tions; we consider abnormal productions as productions 
made in the natural order of Nature. So that one might say 
of this kind of Chemistry, that it is the science of destroying 
methodically the hfixts produced by Nature, in order to 
form from them monsters, which have almost the same 
appearance and properties as the natural Mixts^ Would 
more be necessary to ^nciliate the Public i 
Pr«|>ossessed by these deceitful appearances; overwhelmed 
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by subtle writings; wearied by the multiplied invectives 
against Hermetic Alchemy, unknown even to its aggressors^ 
is it surprising that the multitude seprus it? 

Basil Valentin I ( d^s PAihji^k^s ), compares the 

‘^SoufBeurs*' tt> the Pharisees, who were in honor and au^ 
thority with the Public, because of their affectation of 
religion and piety. They were, said he, hypocrites, attached 
only to the earth and their own interests; who would abuse 
the confidence and credulity of the people, ever ready to be 
taken by appearances; because their sight is not keen 
enough to pierce the exterior of things. Yet, let not one 
imagine that by such a discourse I intend to injure the 
chemistry of out days. One has found means of rendering 
it useful ; and too m iich praise cannot be given Id those who 
make an assiduous study of it. The curious experiments 
which most chemists have made can only satisfy the public.^ 
Medicine derives so many advantages from Chemistry, that 
to decry it would to be hostile to the good of the People, It 
has contributed not a little to the commodities of life by the 
means which it has furnished of perfecting Metallurgy and 
other arts. Porcelain, faience are fruits of chemistry. It 
furnishes materials for tiucturesj for glass-making, etc. But 
because its utility ia recognized, must we condude that it is 
the only true chemistry? And must Hermetic Chemistry 
be rejected and scorned for this? It is truCf that many 
people claim to be Philosophers, and take advantage of the 
credulity of ,the^ foolish. But is Hermetic Science to be 
blamed for this? Do not the Philosophers cry loud enough 
to be heard by all, and to warn against the snares laid by 
this dass of people^ There is not one of them who does not 
say that the matter of this Art is of low piice* and even that 
it costs nothing; that the fire, necessary to work it does not 
cost more; that only one vase, or at most two, is necessary 
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for the whole course of work. Let us hear d'Espagnet, ( Cjml 
J! 5): *'Ffxi]osophica] work demands more time and labor than 
"expense; for there remains very tittle to be done when one 
" has the required Matter. Those who demand great sums to 
"attain this object, have more conddence in riches of others 
"than in the science of this Art. Therefore, let the amateur 
" be on his guard, and not fail into the snares which rogues 
"set for him, rogues who wish for his purse even while they 
"promise him mountains of gold. They demand the Sun to 
"guide them in the operations of this Art, because they do not 
"see in the least." Thus it is not necessary to lay the blame 
on Hermetic Chemistry, which is no more responatble than 
is honesty for knavery. A stream may become foul and ill> 
smelling from the dirt which it collects in its course, without 
its source being the less pure, the less beautiful, the less 
clear. 

Those who still decry Hermetic Science are those bastards 
of alchemy commonly known as souffleurs and seekers of the 
Philosopher's Stone. They are idolaters of Hermetic FhHos^ 
opby. All the receipts present^ to' them are for them as so 
many gods before whom they bend the knee. Many of this 
Hass are instructed in the operations of common chemistry; 
they have even much skill in manipulations; but they are not 
instructed in the principles of Hermetic Philosophy, and will 
never succeed. Others are ignorant even of . the principles 
of rammon chemistry, and these are, properly speaking, the 
To them we may apply the proverb; Akkcmia tst 
ars, ckjas iititium Utberart, mtdium mentin^ finis m^ndicare. 

Most of the Artists, skilful in common Chemistry, do not 
deny the possibility of the Philosopher's Stone; the result of 
many of their operations is a sufheient proof of this. But 
they are slaves to human opinion; they would not dare to 
openly avow that they recognize it as possible, because they 




fear to expose themseives to tbe ridicule of the ignorant^ 
and of pretended savantSi blinded by prejudice. In public, 
they jest about it, or at least speak of it with so much indif¬ 
ference, that one suspects that they do not regard it as real, 
while the tests which they make, in private, tend to its 
quest. After having passed [ many years in the midst of 
their furnaces, without having succeeded, their vanity ts 
o6fcnded; they arc ashamed of having failed; then, they seek 
to indemnify them selves, to avenge themselves, by speaking 
evil of that which they have been unaljle. to obtain. These 
are the people who had no equals in the theory and pracMce 
of Chemistry;; they have assumed to be such; they have 
proved it as wdl as they could, but by repeating it or causing 
it to be heralded by others, they have caused people^to 
believe it. When, at the end of their life, they think advis¬ 
able to decry Hermetic Fbil^ophy, the multitude will not 
examine and see if they do it wrongly; the reputation which 
they have acquired gives them the right, and one would not 
dare but to applaud them. Yes, they say, if the thing had 
been^ feasible, it could not have escaped the science, the 
penetration, the dexterity of such a skilful man. These 
impressions arc insensibly strengthened; a second one, not 
having succeeded better than the former, has been disap¬ 
pointed in his hope and his work; he adds his voice to that 
of the others; he even cries louder if he can; he makes him¬ 
self heard; the prejudice grows, until finally one reaches the 
point of saying with them, that Hermetic Philosophy is a 
chimera, and what is more, they are convinced without any 
knowledge of the subject. Those to whom experience has 
proved the contrary, content with their fate, do not envy 
them the applause of the ignorant, Sa^ien/i^ et dac/naam 
itulti dfS<:ipifttti<,iPf»verbs, ck, I >. 

Some have written to undeceive them—(Beecher, Stahl, 
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M. Pott, M. de Justi, undertake its defense openly in their 
Mtmairi )—‘they have not wished to shake off the yoke of 
prejudke, they have remained under it. 

But finally, what const it utes the diSerence between com« 
mon chemistry and Hermetic Chemistry? Simply this. 
The first is, properly speaking, the art'^of d&troying the 
composites which Nature has formed; and the second is the 
art of working with Nature to perfect them. The first puts 
in practice the furious and destructive Tyrant of Nature; 
the second employs her gentle, benign Agent. Hermetic 
Philosophy takes as the subject of its work the ^ondary* 
or chief principles of things, to lead them to the perfection 
of which they are susceptible, by processes conformable to 
those of Nature. Common chemistry takes the Mixts which 
have already reached their point of perfection, decomposes 
and destroys them. Those who may desire to carry further 
the parallelism between these two arts, may have recourse 
to the MTOrk iidiich one of the great antagonists of Hermetic 
Philosophy, Father Ktrcher, S, J., has composed, and which 
Manget has inserted in the first volume of his BibliaO^^u* 
ik fa CkymU curUust. The Hermetic Philosophers saircely 
fail to mark the diffenmee of these two arts in their works. 
But the infallible mark, by which one may distinguish an 
Adept from a chemist, is that the Adept, according to all 
Philosophers, takes only one thing, or, at most, two of the 
same nature, one vase, or perhaps two, and a single furnace 
to perfect his work; on the contrary, the chemist works on 
all kinds of matters, indiscriminately. This is also the stone 
by the touch of which you must try those rogues, or senffieurs, 
who have designs Upon your purse, who demand gold in order 
to make it, and who, instead of the tranmnutation which they 

*5«coitdiKr7 OF li*rt«F of iti4 X%llw|tiiir^ii 
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promise you, make indeed only a tranafer of gold from your 
purse to theirs. This remark is not the less applicable to 
those soa0tttts of good faith and honesty, who think to be 
in the right way, and who deceive others while deceiving 
themselves. If this work makes enough impression upon 
minds to convince of the possibility and reality of Hermetic 
Philosophy, God grant that it may also serve to undeceive 
those who have a mania for spending their property in blow* 
ing charcoal, in erecting furnaces, in calcining, in sublimat¬ 
ing, in distilling, dually in reducing everything to nothing, 
that is, to ashes and smoke; the Adepts do not run after gold 
and silver. Morien gives a great proof of this in the R&i 
CaUd. The latter having found many books which treated 
of Hermetic Science, and being able to comprehend nothing 
of them, offered a great reward to him who would explain 
them, {Entnikn RM Calid). The charms of this reward 
brought to him many souffiewrs. Then Morien, the Hermit, 
departed from his desert, attracted not by the promised 
recompense, but by the desire of manifesting the power of 
God, and of showing how wonderful He is in all fits works. 
He found Calid, and demanded as the others a suitable place 
to work, in order to prove, by his works, the truth of his 
words. Morieu, having finished his operations, left the 
Perfect Stone in a vase around which he wrote: Thttse who 
kave ail that is necessary for tkem^ haute need neither recom¬ 
pense nor of the aid of oikers. He then departed without 
saying a word, and returned to bis solitude, CaUd having 
found this vase, and having read the writing, understood 
well what it signified, and after having tested the Powder, he 
banished, or put to death, all those who had wished to deceive 
him. 

Therefore, Philosophers rightly say that this Stone is the 
center and source of virtues, since those who possess it scorn 
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all the vanities of the world, vain gloryr ambition; since they 
esteem gold no more than sand or diist>(5^»w^, ch^. 7)V 
and silver is to them no more than dirt. Wisdom alone 
makes any Impression upon them; envy, jealousy and other 
tumultu^s paa&ibns do not excite the tempests of their 
heart; they have no other desires than to live to please God, 
no other satisfaction than to render themselves secretly 
useful to their neighbour, and to penetrate more and more 
into the secrets of Nature. 

Hermetic Philosophy is therefore, the school of piety and 
religion. Those to whom God accords the knowledge of it 
are either already pious or they become so, 
ghfph). All the Philosophers begin their works by demand¬ 
ing of those who read them, with the intention of penetrating 
. into the sanctuary of Nature, an upright heart and a God- 
fearing spirit i ImHam sa^tntia timttr a compas¬ 

sionate mind, to aid the poor, a profound humility, and a 
fixed purpose to’^do all for the glory of the Creator, who 
conceals His secrets from the proud and pretended wise of 
the world to manifest them to the humble, 

When otir first father heard the sentence of death pro¬ 
nounced as a punishment for his disobedience, he received, 
at the same tiine> the promise of a Deliverer who was to save 
the entire human race- all-pitiful, did not wish to 

permit the most beautiful work of His hands to perish abso' 
lutely. The same wisdom which had prepared with SO much 
goodness the remedy for the soul, did not forget to indicate 
one against the evils which were to afiFUct the body,' But, 
just as alt men do not profit by the means of safety, which 
Jesus Christ has procured for us, and which God offers to us. 
so all men do not know how to use the remedy, which can 
cure the ills of the body, although the matter of which it is 
composed is common, and present before their eyes. They 
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5 e« it without knowing it, and employ it for other purposes 
than the one for which it was designed, {Basil Valsntin 
Aaath dss PbiL and the Cosmop&litc). This proves, indeed, 
that it is a gift of God which is bestowed upon those who 
please Him. Vir ins^Uns non epg'fiascet, et stiUtus mm mtelli- 
get hac. Although Solomon, the wisest of men, says to us, 
AlHsstmus de Urm ireatfit tnediainam et posuit Dots super 
terrant mfdktmetttwm ^vad st^iens n<m despkuf, {E€cl.,ck,j8). 

It is this matter which God used to manifest His wisdom 
in the composition of all beings. He animated it with the 
breath of that spirit which "moved upon the face of the 
waters,'* before Hla omnipotence had disentangled the chaos 
of the Universe. This it is, which is susceptible of all forms, 
and which, properly speaking, has none of its own, {B. ValtH' 
tin). Thus most of the Philosophers compare the confection 
of their Stone to the creation of the Universe. There was, 
so say the Scriptures, {Guests, ek. />, a confused chaos, in 
which no individual could be distinguished The terrestrial 
globe was submerged in the waters; they seemed to contain 
the Heavens, and to enclose In their womb the germs of all 
things. There was no light, all was in darkness. The light 
appeared, the shadows were dissipated, and the stars were 
placed in the firmament. The Philosophical Work is exactly 
the same thing. First it is a shadowy chaos; all appears so 
confused in it, that one cannot distinguish the principles 
which compose the matter of the Stone. The Heaven of the 
Philosophers is plunged in the waters, shadows cover all 
their surface; finally light separates them; the Moon and 
the Sun are manifested, and bring joy to the heart of the 
Artist and life to the matter. 

This chaos consists of the ticeum and humidum. The 
skettm constitute.'* the Earth ; the ktmtidum is the Water. 
The shadows are the black color, which Philosophers call 
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nigntmr tdgro (black, blacker than black itsdf),; This 

is the Philosophical Nighty and the palpable shadows. Light 
in the creation of the world appeared before the sun j it ia 
that whiteness « matter^ so much desired, which succeeds 
the black color. Finally the eutt appears, of an orange color, 
the red of which is deepened, little by little to the red of 
purple: this makes the completion of the first work. 

The Creator wished then to place the seal upon His work} 
He formed Man from Earth, and from an earth which ap¬ 
peared inanimate: He breathed itTto him the breath of life. 
That which God did then in regard to Man, the agent of 
N ature, whom some call her Arcrbus, {Paracalmst rwi* Hei- 
ment), docs now with the E^h or FhiJosophi^l clay. He 
works it by its interior action, and animates it so that it 
begins to live, and to strengthen itself, day by day, until 
it reached 'perfection.^ Morlen, (ioc, rnt), having remarked 
this analogy, has explained the confection of the Ma^stfrinm 
by a comparison, drawn from the creation and the generation 
of Man. Some even claim that Hermds ^eaks of the resur¬ 
rection of bodies in his P)>maf/dtrf, because he concludes it 
by stating what he has observed in the progress of the 
Jlfaffisterium. The sathe matter which had been forced to a 
certain degree of perfection in the 6rst work, is dissolved and 
putKded, which can very well be called a death, since our 
Saviour has said of a grain which one sows, {FHofiul), ATm 
graHSiM fnfmcHti mdensin ternim ipsum safttm 

mauet In this putrefaction the Philosophical Matter be¬ 
comes a black, volatile earth, more subtle than any,,other 
powder. The Adepts even call it Cln 7 ^<rr when it is in this 
states and say that it has the odor of one; not, says Flamel, 
that the Artist smells a bad odor, since it is made in a sealed 
Vase; but he judges that it is such by the analogy of its cor¬ 
ruption to that of dead bodies. This powder, or ashes, which 
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Morien says we mtist not despise^ because it is to revive, and 
because it contains the diadem of the Philosopher-Xing, 
recovers its vigor^ little by little^ in proportion as it escapes 
from the arms of death. Chat ta to say* from the blackness^ 
it is revivified, and takes a more brilliant splendourp a state 
of incoTTuptibility more noble that the one in which it existed 
before its putrefaction. 

The Egyptians, observing this met amor phosis, imagined 
the existence of the Fheenix^ which they said to be a bird of 
purple color, which sprang from its own ashes. But this 
fabulous bird is simply the Philosopher's Stone, which has 
reached the color of purple after its putrefaction. 

Several ancient Philosophers, enlightened by these wonder¬ 
ful effects of Nature, have concluded from them, with 
Hermits, from whom they had derived the principles in 
Egypt, that there was a new life after death had taken away 
this. This is what they have wished to prove when they 
have spoken of the resurrection of plants from their own 
ashes into other plants of the same species. One finds no 
one who has spoken of God and of Man with so much eleva¬ 
tion and nobility. He explains even, how one can say of 
men that they arc Gods. </ixf dti nfis, rf JtUi 

iwfrtr/, says David; and Hermis: ^/ymiJnd, (A //,), '’The 
'■soul, 0 Thautj is of the essence of God himself; for God 
"has an essence, and what it is He alone knows. The soul 
" is not a part, separated from this divine essence as a part is 
"separated from any other matenal; but it is* we may say, 
**an effusion, almost as the light of the sun, which is not the 
" sun itself^ This soul is a God in Man| this is why one says 
"of men that they are Gods, because that which constitutes^ 

properly speaking, humanity, is akin to divinity 
What then must be the knowledge of man f Is it surprising 
that, enlightened by the Father of lights, he penetrates even 
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into the gloomiest) most hidden recesses of Nature? that he 
knows her properties, and how to use them ? But God dis<^ 
tributes His gifts as it pleases Him, If He is good enough to 
establish a remedy for the maladies which afflict humanity 
He has not judged fit to make it known to all. Conaei^ucntly 
Morien says; {Untrctiints de CaHd it de Moritn'), ^Vthat the 
" Magistcriuvt is the secret of secrets of the most high God| 

“ Cr^tor of ail that exisS; and that He himself has revealed , 
"this secret to His holy Prophets,whose souls He has placed 
"in Paradise,” 

If this secret is a gift of God, some will ^y it must doubt¬ 
less be, placed in the category of the talents which God 
bestows and which must not be buried. If Philosophers are 
people so pious, so ch^table, why do we see so few good 
works on their part ? A single one, Nicolas Flam el, in 
France^ has built and endowed churches and hospitals. 
These monuments exist today in the sight of all Paris. If 
there are other Philosophers, why do they not follow such a 
good example ? Why do th^ not cure the sick ? Why do 
they not relieve the families of honest people overwhelmed 
with misery ? I answer, that one does not know all the good 
done in secret. One must not do good and then publish it 
at the sound of the trumpet; the left hand, according to the 
precept of our Saviour, Jesus Christ, must not know the 
good which the right hand doeth. It was not known, until 
after the death of Flamel, who was the author of these gSod 
works. The hieroglyphic figures, which he had placed in the 
Cemetery of the Innocents, presented only that which was 
pious and in conformity with religion. He himself lived 
humbly, without ostentation, and without giving the least 
sign of the secret which he possessed. Moreover, there were 
in those times greater facilities for doing good than now. 

Philosophers are not so common as physicians. They are 
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few in number. They ptissess the aecret of curing all 
maladies. They are not lacking in the desire to do good to 
all the world; but this world is so perverse that it is dan¬ 
gerous for them to try it. They would do sOj at the risk of 
their lives. Will they cure some one as by miracle t A mur¬ 
mur will be beard among the Physicians and the People; 
and even those who most doubted the existence of the 
Philosophical Remedy will then suspect that there is such a 
thing. This man will be followed; his actions will be 
observed; the report will spread; the avaricious, the ambi¬ 
tious will pursue him to discover bisjecret. Then, what can 
he hope for but persecutions, or voluntary exile from his 
country ? 

The experience of the Cosmopolite and of Philalethes 
proves this sufficiently. *'We are," says the latter, '‘envel- 
"oped in malediction and infamy; we cannot enioy tran- 
“quilly the society of our friends; whosoever will discover 
^^who we are, will wish either to extort from us our secret, 
" or to plan our ruin, if we refuse to reveal it to them. The 
“world today is so wicked and so perverse, interest and 
“ambition so dominate men that alt their actions have no 
other aim but the satisfaction of these passicnsn Do we 
“wish, as the Apostles, to perform works of mercy, one re- 
turns to us evil for good. 1 have made the trial of this lately 
“in some distant places. I have curesd, as by miracle, some 
“dying ones, abandoned by Physicians; and to escape pcrse- 
“ cution, 1 have been obliged, more than once, to change my 
“ name, my dress, to shave my hair and my beard, and to flee 
“under cover of the night.” Yet, to what greater dangers 
would a Philosopher not expose himself, if he should make 
the transmutation 7 although he should intend to make use 
of the gold for a very simple life, and for the benefit of those 
in need. This gold, finer and more beautiful than common 
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gold, 09 they soy It is, will soon be recognized. By this 
mark alone, one wOl suspect the hearer, perhaps even of 
counterfeiting tnotiey. What frightful consequences would 
a l*hUosopher, charged with such a suspicion, not have to 
fear? 

r know that raany Fhystetans esercise their profe^ion, not 
so much through self-interest as. through the desire of serv¬ 
ing the E*ublic; but all of them are not so. Some will rejoice 
at the good fortune of their neighbour, others will be angry 
because they have b«n deprived'of a chance to increase 
their revenues. Jealousy would not fail to take possession 
of their hearts, and would their vengeance be long in making 
its effects felt ? Hermetic Science is not taught in schools of 
Medicine, although we cannot doubt that Hippocrates under¬ 
stood it, when we weigh well scattered eapresaions in bis 
works, and the praise which he bestowed upon Democritus 
before the inhabitants of Abdera, who regarded this Philos¬ 
opher as a madman because, on returning from Egypt, he 
distributed among them almost all his patrimony, in order to 
live as a Philosopher in a little country house, removed from 
tumult. Yet this would be an insufficient prc»f of the 
antiquity of Hermetic Soiree; but there are so many others, 
that to deny this antiquity is to show one’s ignorance of 
ancient authors. What means Pindare, {piymjt. <5), when he 
relates that the gr^test of the gods caused to fall in the city 
of Rhodes a golden snow, made by the art of Vulcan? 
Zosimus, Panopolite, Eusebius and Synesius teach us that 
this Science was long cultivated at Memphis in Egypt 
They quote the works Herm&s. Plutarch says, 

Physics Gnecpt!), that the ancient Theology of the Greeks and 
Barbarians was simply a discourse on Physics, hidden under 
the veil of Fables. He even tries to e^qilain it when he says 
that by Latona they understood night; by Juno, the earth; 
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by Apollo, the sun; and by Jupiter, heat. He adds that the 
Egyptians said that Osiris was the" sun, Isis the moon, 
Jupiter the universal spirit diffused throughout Nature, and 
Vulcan, fire, etc. Manetbo enlarges much upon this subject, 

Origen, (L. I. against Ctlse), says that the Egyptians 
amused the . people by these fables, and that they veiled 
their Philosophy under the names of the gods of the country. 
Coringius,(t7m«»ad iamen si ipse existimo (Egyptiamm Hiero- 
phantas, eimmunt marta/iuvt prinetpes jfpnnwwi^v Jactisasse, 
et ab Ms ckemix prvjit^sse excrdia\ in spite of all that he 
has written against Hermetic Philosophy, has been forced, 
by strong proofs, to avow that the Priests of Egypt prac¬ 
ticed the Art of making gold, and that Chemistry took 
its origin there. Saint Clement of Alexandria, in his Stn>- 
mates, gives great praise to the six works of Herm^, on 
Medicine. Diodorus of Sicily, {Antiq. 1. p, c. 2), speaks in 
detail ol a secret which the Kings of Egypt possessed, of 
drawing gold from a white marble, found on the frontiers of 
their Empire. Strabo, (Geegr. 1. If), also, makes mention 
of a black atone, from which they made many mortars, at 
Memphis. It will be seen, in the course of this work, that 
this black stone, white marble and gold were merely allegor¬ 
ical, and signified the Philosopher’s Ston^ which h\s reached 
the state of the black color, Stone which the same Philoso¬ 
phers have called Mofiar, because the matter is ground and 
dissolved. The white marble v^s this same matter, arrived 
at the white color, called Marble because of its fixity. The 
gold was the l^ilosophical Gold, which is derived from this 
whiteness, or the fixed Red Stone, More detailed explana¬ 
tions of this will be found in the course of this work. 

Philo, the Jew, (Zi^. J.dt Vita Mesis), relates that Moses 
learned in Egypt, Arithmetic, Geometry, Music, and Sym> 
belifol PMlosephj, which was written only in sacred charac- 
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tcrs. Astronomy and Mathematicft, Sdnt Clement of Alex¬ 
andria adds to these Medicine and the knowledge of Hiero¬ 
glyphics, which the priests taught only to their sons, and the 
sons of the kings *01 thetr couhtty. (Cttm Mem Jam 

essft atattgra^ioTt Arit/tmeiicam tt Geometriamj Rhytmicam 
ef hfarimnkam et ptatemi medicinum simnl ei musiaim ab iis 
{CEgyftnib fdoctm gsf^ qttt iftier €S.£jptu)s mint iMsignJarvf,- et 
pnutcrca eantt quae iradit»rper synibota et sigua Philosi^hids^ 
gjtavt ffl Htteris astendunt kiervgi^kkis. Aiittm autevt dee- 
triuet orbem tanquam puerimt regium Grad atm doctoere itt 
(EgyptOf tti decit Pkiio in Vita Mesis. Didkit autem littmts 
(RgyptioruTH et rerum caekstium sdentiam d Chaldds et ab 
CEgyptiig. Unde in ef’as gestis, dieitur entdihts, fuisst in emni 
sdenda GSgyptimtm. {Ckptens AUxand, L L Strsm,} 

Hermes was the first who taught alt these sciences to the 
Egyptians, according to Diodorus of Sicily, (A. /), and 

Strabo, /y). Father Kirchcr, although very bitter 
against Hermetic Philosophy, has proved, himself, ((Edyff, 
0g^t> Z, 2^p. s}, that it was practioed in Egypt, See also 
Diodorus, Z f,/i*) and Julius Matem. Firmicus, (/^'^< 

J, f.-/. d!f Petedri ei Nietpee), Saint Clement of Alexandria' 
thus expresses himself on this subject; We have still forty- 
two works of Hemi^a which are very useful and very neces¬ 
sary. Thirty-si* of these books contain all the Philosophy 
of the Egyptians} and the other six relate especially to Med¬ 
icine; the first treats of the construction of the body or anat- 
omy; the second of diseases; the third of instruments; the 
fourth of medicines; the fifth of the eye; and the sixth of 
dise^es of women. 

Homer had travelled in Egypt, (Diedoms of Sicily, LF^c^ d)^ 
and learned many things from bis association with the 
Priests of that country. We may even say that from here 
he derived his Fables. He gives proof of this in several 
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places in his works, and especially in his third Hynm, to 
Mercury, in which he says that this god was the first who 
invented the Art of Fire: ir^p« S jutpuem V, io8 & V, 

1 1 1. — Tvt wptirisa irlp t HomCr even 

speak^ of Hermes, as the author of rtcheSj and calls him con* 
secjuently $uny ivair- It IS because this that 

he says, v. that Apollo went to Hermes to obtain 
news of the oxen which had been stolen from him. He saw 
him, lying in his obscure cavern, which was full of nectar, of 
ambrosia, of gold and silver, and of the red and white gar¬ 
ments of Nymphs. This nectar, this ambrosia, and these 
garments of the Nymphs refer to the Philosophic Work, 

Esdras, in bis fourth book, chapter eight, thus expresses 
bimseif: Quomoeh intetr»gabis Urtam, et dk^t tidi, guffHiam 
dabit tcmtjn tHulUtM magist uttde fiat patvuM &uUm 

fivkvrem unde aufum fit. ^ 

Stephen, of Byzantium, was so well persuaded that Hermes 
was the author of Chemistry, and bad such a high idea of 
him, that he has not hesitated to name Egypt ‘Ep/Mxyuun, 
and Vossius, (de Jdoiy, has thought It his duty to correct this 
word by the one It was doubtless this which 

led Homer to imagine that his plants Maly and Nepenthes, 
which had so many virtues, came from Egypt. Pliny, {Lib. 
fj, e. ^ bears witness to this in the following terms: ffamenis 
quidem primus doctrinuruni et antiquituth parens, muitus alias 
in admiraiiane Cirees, glariam herbarvm ^gypia tribuit. 
HerbttS cerA (Egyptias d Begis uxare traditas sua Helena 
pluritHos narrat, ae ttabile iltud nepenthes, ablipioHcm trietitue, 
veniamque afierens, ab HeUnd utique antnibus martaUbus pro- 
pinandum. 

It is then beyond doubt that the Chemical Art of Hermes 
was known among the Egyptians. It is scarcely less certain 
that the Greeks who travelled in Egypt learned it there, at 
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l6S$t some of tbem; and that, having ieatned it from hiero¬ 
glyphics, they taught it under the veil of fables. Eustathius 

^ ^ _ ■it'— 

implies this in his comtnentaiy on the Iliad ^ 

The idea of making gold by the aid of Art is therefore not 
new; besides the proofs which ire have given, Pliny, 
iT. confirms it because he relates of Caligula "The love 
" which Caius Caligula had for gold, induced this Prince to 
" work to obtain it. Therefore, says this author, he digested 
"a great quantity of orpiment and succeeded, indeed, in 
"making excellent gold; but in such a smalt quantity that 
“he lost mneh more than he gained." Caligula knew, then, 
that gold could be made artificially; therefore Hermetic 
Philosophy was known. 

As for the Arabs, no one doubts that both Hermetic and 
common Chemistry have been always known among them. 
Moreover, Albusarius teaches us, {Djfnastid nend'j, that the 
Arabs have preserved a great number of the works of the 
Chaldeans, of the Egyptians, and of the Greeks, by the 
translation which they made of them into their own lan¬ 
guage; we have still the writings of Geber, Avicenna, Abu- 
balt, Alphidius, Alchindis, and many oth^ on these subjects. 
One may cvw say that Chemistry has been diffused through 
all Europe by means of them. Albert the Grcat,"''Archbi5hop 
of Ratisbonne, is one of the first knwn, since the Arabs. 
Among other erudite works on Dialectics, Mathematics, 
Physics, Metaphysics, Theology and Medicine, several works 
on Chemistry are found, one of which bears the title df 
Akhymuii it has been swelled later on with an infinity of 
additions and sophistications The second is entitled, Dc 
Concorditntia Phihse^Jurum^ The third, 

C^tutpositi, He has also written a Treatise on minerals, at 
the end of which be places a special article on the Matter of 
Philosophers, under the name De EiictrutH Mtiteraie, 
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In the firBt of these Treatises, be .says; "The desire to 
"instrOGt myself in Hermetic Chemistry has led me to travel 
"over many cities"and provinces, to visit the wise in order 
"to acquaint myself with this Science. I have copied and 
"studied, with much care and attention, the books which 
"treat of it, but for a long time, I have not recognised what 
"they advance as true. I studied, anew, books for and 
"against it, and I have been unable to derive any benefit 
"from them, 1 have met many canons^ some learned in 
"Physics, some ignorant, who meddled in this Art, at an 
"enormous expense; in spite of their trouble, their work and 
“their money, they did not succeed. But all this did not 
“dtaconrage me; I began to work myself; I made expendi- 
" tures; 1 read; I watched;'! went from one place to another, 
"and I meditated constantly on these words of Avicenna: 
" // (Ar thing w, him is it ? if it is mt, how w it net f Then 1 
"worked; 1 studied with*perseverance, until I found what 1 
"sought for. 1 owe my success to the grace of the Ifoly 
"Spirit, who enlightened me, and not to my own knowledge." 
He says also in his Treatise on minerals, j, c. A) : 
" It is not the province of Natural Philosophers to judge 
" of the transmutation of metallic bodies, and of the change 
"of one into the other: this belongs to the Art called 
"Alchemy. This Science is very certain, b^ause it te^es 
"one to know each thing by its peculiar cause; and it is not 
"difficult for it to distinguish from things even the aedden- 
"tal parts, which are not of their nature.” He then adds, in 
the second chapter of the same book: "The Primal Matter 
"of the metals is a humidity, oily, subtle, incorporated and 
"even largely mixed with terrestrial matter.” He spt^s as^ 
a Philosopher, and in conformity with Hermetists, as will be 
seen later on. 

Arnaud de Villeneuve, Raymond Lully, his disciple, and 
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Flame], appeared shortly after; the tiumber increased little 
by little, and thisScience spread throughout all the King* 
doma of Europe. In the last century one saw the Cosmopo¬ 
lite, d'Espagnet, and Philalethes—doubtless there were many 
others—and some live in our times; but the number is so 
small, or they conceal themselves so welt, that they cannot 
be discovered. This is a strong proof that they do not seek 
^ the glory"of the world, or at least, that they fear the effects 
its perversity. They are guarded in their speech, as well 
as in their,writings. Works on this subj^ appear from 
time to time; but it is only necessary to have read and medi¬ 
tated on those of the true Philosophers, to perceive that 
these resemble them only in the barbarous terms and enig¬ 
matical style, and not at all in the main. Their authors had 
read good books; they quote them often enough, but so 
inopportunely as to clearly prove, cither that they have rnot 
meditated on them, or have done sti^ in such a manner as to 
adapt the expressions of the Philosophers to the false ideas 
which prejudice has placed in their minds, in regard to the 
, operations and Matter, aiid not so as to rectify their ideas by 
those of the authors whom they read These works of false 
Philosophers are numerous; everybody has wished to write, 
most of them, doubtless, in order to find in the purse of the 
bookstore a resource, which would otherwise fail them, or at 
least to make a name, which they certainly do not deserve. 
A certain auth^^ formerly express^ the desire: jthat some 
true Philosopher would have enough charity toward the 
Public, to publish a list of the good writers on this Science, 
so as to prevent many from reading with confidence the bad, 
who lead them into error. Olaus Borrichius, the Dane, had 
printed at the end of the last century, a work, entitled: 
pectus Ckymkprum cekbtwrtm. He makes separate articles 
on each one, and Ceti^ prudently enough, what he thinks of 
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them. He excludes a zreat number df authors from the 
class of true Philos^^phers^ but those whom he gives as true 
^are they, iodeedt so? Beside$^ the number is so great, 
that one does not know which to choose in preference to the 
others. Consequently one will be embarrassed, when wish¬ 
ing to devote one's self to this study. 1 would prefer to take 
the wise advice of d'Espagnet, which he gives in these terms 
in his mn, g, " Let a 

lover of truth make use of few authors, hut of the best note 
and experienced truth/’ And canon lo, Aa for the authors 
“of chiefest note, who have discoursed both acutely and 
'* tridy of the secrets of Nature and hidden Pbilo^phy, 
“Hmnfts, {Emtmid Taitt) and Morieijus Roman us, {Entreti- 
dtt R&i CsUdei dt M&run')^ amongst the Ancients, are, 
“in my judgment, of the highest esteem j amongst the mod- 
“erns. Count Trfivisan, (iLa Pkitosopltu des ifWs:^x^ and his 
“ LeUre d Thmtas df Bouiogaf), and Raimuhdus LulUus are 
** in greyest reverence with one; for what that most acute Doc> 
*'tor hath omitted, none almost hath spoken; let a student 
“therefore peruse his works, yea, let him often read over bis 
•'Former Testament, and Codicil, and accept them as a 
•'legacy of very great worth. To these two volumes let him 
“add both his volumes of Practice, out of which works all^ 
•< things desirable may be collected, especially the truth of 
•'the First Matter, of the degrees of Fire, and the Regimen 
“of the Whole, wherein the final Work is finished, and those 
“things which our Ancestors so carefully laboured to keep 
“ secret. (Most of the works of Ratmundus Lultius, not here 
"mentioned, are worse than useless). " The occult causes of 
“things and the secret motions of Nature, are demonstrated 
“nowhere more clearly and faithfully. Concerning the first 
“and mystical Water of the Philosophers he hath set down 
“ few things, yet very pithily/’ 
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“ As for that Clear Water sought for by many, found by 
"GO few, yet obvious aod profitable unto all, which is the 
" Basis of the Philosophers’ Work, a noble Pole, not more 
‘ “famous for his leammg than subtlety of wit, who wrote 
" anonymously, but whose name, Rotwithstandmg a double 
" Anagram hath betrayed, ( Thi Wke» dEspag- 

tAis, fAf PuAlie fitias ttet yet mvarv ef Ais error in 
**tvga^ io the author of this book^ which Mkhael SettM'VOgiuSi 
“o Pok^ polished under an anagram of hk name; but it has 
** since hem made known that he received the manuscript from 
*U&c widim of the CosmopoHte'% hath in hts NoxmmLnmett 
" Ckynticimtj Parabola, and (Buigma, ais also In his Tract oh 
** Sulphurt spoken largely and freely enough; yet ho hath 
" expressed all things concerning it so plainly, that nothing 
"can be more satisfactory to him that desireth knowledge.” 

"'Fhtloadphers,* coh^ues the same author, {Can, 

“do usually express themselves more pithily in types and 
"eoigmattcal figures, (as by a mute kind of speech), than 
;'ti fjy words; see^ for example. Senior's Table, the Allegorical 
“Pictures of Rosarius, the Pictures of Abraham the Jew in 
“Flame], and the drawingG of Flmnel himself; of the later 
“sort, the rate Emblems of the most learned Il/Eichael 
“ MaiBrus, wherein the mysteries of the Ancients are so Mly 
“opened, and as new Perspectives they present antiquated 
“truth, and though designed remote from our age, yet are 
“near unto our eyes, and are perfectly to be perceived 
“by us.*’* 

Such are the only Authors commended by d’Espognet, as 
..being beyond all doubt, competent to instruct in Hermetic 
Philosophy, any man who wishes to apply himself to it. He 
says that one must not be contented with reading them once 
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OT twice, but must read them ten times or more, without 
becolsing" discouragedj that one must do this with a pure 
heart, free from the fatiguing cares of the age, with a fijted 
purpose to use one's knowledge of this. Science only for the 
glory of God, and the good of one's neighbour, so that God 
may diffuse His wisdom in the mind and heart; for Wisdom, 
so says the Sage, will never dwell in a heart impure and 
stained with sin. 

Yet d'Espagnet demands an extended knowledge of Phy- 
sics; and, for this reason, 1 will place at the end of this 
Discourse, an abridged Treatise which will contain its general 
Principles, drawn from the Hermetic Philosophers, which 
have been collected by d'Espagnet in his Emhyridion. The 
Hermetic Treatise, which follows is absolutely necessary to 
prepare the reader to understand this work.* I will add 
quotations from the Philosophers to stilow that they all agree 
on the same points. 

The study of Fhydes cannot be too highly recommended, 
for from it one learns to know the principles which Nature 
employs in the composition and formation of the individuals 
of the three kingdoms, animal, vegetable and mineral. With¬ 
out this knowledge, one would work blindly, and would try 
to farm a body, from that which would be suitable only to 
form otic of another genus or species, entirely different from 
that proposed. For man comes from man, ox from ox, plant 
from its own seed, and metal from its own germ. Therefore, 
he who would seek, outside of the metallic nature, the art 
and means of multiplying, or of perfecting the metals, would 
be certainly in error. Yet we must avow that Nature alone 
could not multiply the metals, as does Hermetic Art. It ts 
true that the inetals''contain within themselves this multipli¬ 
cative property; but they are apples plucked before their 

of wbicb UlIa work; ti kq 




maturity, according to Flamel. The perfect bodies or metala 
(Philosophical) contain this more perfect, more abimdaot 
germ; but it is so obstinately bound to them^ that only 
Hermetic Solution can draw it out. He who has the secret 
of It, has the secret of the Magnum Opus, if we are to 
believe the Philosophers. It is necessary^ in order to sue- 
ceed^ to know the agents which Nature employs to reduce 
the Mixts to their principles; because each body is composed 
of that into which it may be naturally resolved. The princi¬ 
ples of Physics, which follow in detail, may well serve as a 
torch to enlighten the steps of btm who would penetrate the 
wells of Democritus and there discover the truthp hidden in 
the thickest shadows. For this well ia only the enigmas^ the 
allegorieg, and the obscurity, scattered throughout the works 
of the PhilosopherSp who have learned from the EgyptianSpas 
did Democritus, wr to unveil the secrets of wisdom. 
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is not given to ail to penetrate the innermost sanc- 
II tuary of the secrets of Nature, very few know the road 
that leads to it. Some, impatient, err by taking paths which 
seem to shorten the route; others find^ at almost every step, 
crosE-roads which perpleii them, lead to the left and to 
Tartarus, instead of holding the right which lead to the 
rJysLan Fields, because they have not, as ^neas, a sibyl for 
a guide. Others think not to be mistaken in following the 
most beaten and most frequented ways. Yet all perceive* 
after long laborsn that far from having reached their aim, 
they have either passed on one side or turned their back 
upon it.* 

Errors have their source in prejudice as well as in the want 
of knowledge and sound instructions. The true road must 
be very simple^ since there is nothing more simple than the 
operations of NaturCn But although traced by this same 
Nature, it is little frequented; and even those who pass in it 
make it their jealous duty to conceal their steps with thorns 
and brambleSn One walks there only through the obscurity 
of fables and enigmas; it is very difficult not to go astray* 
unless a guardian angel bears the torch before us.f 

I vtll Hi mtmp nw ii«|, fmxtbtr without a Oakd«H for 1 dro^ C^thf 
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It is then necessary to know Nature before undertaking to 
imitate her and to perfect what she has left on the road to 
perfection. The study of Physics gives us this knowledge; 
not of that natural philosophy of the schools, which teaches 
only Speculations, and stores the memory with terms more 
obscure th an t he thi ng whi eh one wishes to expl ain. Physics, 
which claiming to dehne clearly a body, tells us that it is a 
compositton of points, or parts; of points which, led from 
one place to another, will form lines; these lines, brought 
together, a surface, whence extent and other dimensions; 
from the union of parts will result a body, and from their 
separation, divisibility ad ittfinitum. Finally, so many other 
reasonings of this kind, which are incapable of satisfying a 
mind curious to arrive at a palpable and practical knowledge 
of the individuals who compose this vast Universe. It is to 
Chemical Philosophy that one must have recourse. It is a 
practical Science, founded on the theory, the truth of which 
expe rien ce has proved.* B ut th is experi ence is unfort unat ely 
so rare that many people doubt its existence. 

In vain authors, people of mind, of genius, and very wise in 
other departments, have wished to invent systems, in order 
to represent to us, by a flowery description, the formation 
and birth of the world. One is caught in •wkirtwinds^ the 
too rapid movement of which has borne him away, he is lost 
with them. His Ptima Materiat divided into subtle, ramous 
and globulous parts, has left us only an empty subject for 
artful discussions, without teaching us what is the essence 
of bodies. Another,^ not less ingenious, has thought of 
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submitting all to calculation, and has imagined a rec^rvcal 
atinutioH^ which would, at most, aid us in giving the reason 
for the actual movement of bodies, without giving us any 
information as to the principles of which they are composed. 
He knew very well that this would have been to revive, 
under a new name, the occult qualities of the Feripateti- 
cians,*. banished sd longfrom the School; also be has stated 
this attraction only as a conjecture, white his votaries have 
made it their duty to uphold it as a real thing. 

The head of a third author, struck by the same blow with 
which his pretended comet struck the sun, has permitted his 
ideals to take routes as irregular as those which he fiices for 
the planets, formed, according to him, of parts separated by 
the shock of the ** igneous body of the star which presides 
over the day.‘ 

The imaginations of a Talliamed, and other similar ^tera, 
are dreams which merit only scorn or indignation. Finally, 
all those who have wished to depart from what Moses has 
left us in Genesis, have lost themselves in their vain reason^ 
Logs. 

Let one not say that Moses has wished to make only 
Christians and not Philosophers. Instructed by the revela¬ 
tion of the Author of Nature, well-versed in all the sciences 
of the Egyptians, who were most enlighteued in all those 
which we cultivate today, who, better than be, could teach 
us something certain as to the history of the Universe? 

His system, it is true, is v«^ fit to make Christians; but 
is this quality, which,, is lacking in most of the others, 
incompatible with truth ? Everything in it announces the 
grandeur, the omnipotence and wisdom of the Creator; but 
at the same time, everything manifests to us the creature, 

* «f ArUn&tiff, U wu ^OiftAakaE;; tha Mutar to lili 
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3 uch as he is. God spoke and all was made: Dixit et faeta 
smnt, i/G«n, J). That was enough for Christians^ but not for 
Philosophers. Moses adds whence this world has been 
derived;,what order it has pleased the Supreme Being to 
place in the formation of each kingdom of Nature, lie does 
more: be declares positively' what is the principle of all that 
which exists, and what gives life andj movement to each 
individual. Could be say more in so few words? Could one 
demand from him that he should describe the anatomy of all 
the parts of these individuals; and if he bad done so, would 
one have had more faith in him ? One wishes to examine; 
and that because one doubts. One doubts through igno> 
itAjiCE; and on such a foundation what system can one erect 
which will not soon fall in ruins ? 

The wise man could not better designate this kind of 
architects, these makers of systems, than by saying that God 
has given over the Universe to their vain reasonings, 
tk. //4 V, II). Let us say more: there is no one, versed in 
the Science of Nature, who does not recognize Moses as a 
man inspired of God, as a great pbilnsopber and a true 
phyucist. He has described the creation of the World and 
of Man with as much truth ^ if be had assisted in person. 
But let us confess, at the same tjme, that hu'writings are so 
sublime, that they arc not with\n the comprehension of all; 
and that those who combat him, do so because they do not 
understand him, because the shadows of their ignorance 
blind them, and their systems are only mad dreams of a bead 
inflated with vanity and diseased with too much presumption. 
Nothing more simple than Hiysics. This subject, although 
very complicated to the eyes of the ignorant, has only a 
single principle divided into parts, some more subtle than 
othersL The different proportions employed in the mixture, 
the reunion and combinations of the more subtle parts with 
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those which are less so* form all the mdividuals of Nature, 
and as these combinations are almost infinite, the number of 
Mixis* or Composites is also infinfte.i' 

God is an eternal Being, an infinite Unity, the radical 
Principle of all: His essence is a great light, His power is 
omnipotence. His desire a perfect good. His absolute will an 
accomplished work. To him who would know more, there 
remains only astonishment, admiration, silence and an im¬ 
penetrable abyss of glory. Before Creation, He was as if 
folded within Himself and sufilcictit into Himself. Xn 
creation. He brought forth this great work which He had 
conceived for all liternity. He developed Himself by a 
manifest extension of Himself, and rendered actually mate¬ 
rial this ideal world, aa if He had wished to render palpable 
the image of His Divinity. This is what Herm^a has wished 
to make us understand, when he says that God changed 
form: that then^the World was manifested and changed into 
Light, {Dwiite Pjmt&Hdar, ekap. /), It appears probable that 
the Ancients understood something like this, by the birth of 
Pallas, issuing from the brain of Jupiter, with the aid of 
Vulcan, or Light. 

Not less wise in His combinations than powerful in His 
operations, the Creator has established such order in the 
organic mass of the Universe, that superior things are mixed 
without confusion with inferior ones, and become similar to 
them by certain analogy.:^ The extremes are very closely 
bound by an imperceptible mean, or a sacred knot,§ of that 
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adorable Workman, $■> Ibat all obeys the direction of the 
Supreme Moderator, while the bond of the different parta 
can be broken only by Him who has combined tbem. Her¬ 
mes was right in saying that “that which is below is like 
that which is above, in order to perfect all the admirable 
things which we see {JTtUmia SmAr>^duid^ ^ ^ 


Some Philosophers have supposed a Matter 
existing before the elements if as they did 
not understand it, they have spoken of it 
in a very oh^nre manner, Aristotle^ who appears to 
have believed the World eternal, speaks of a universal 
First Matter, yet, without daring to entangle hhnsetf 
in the dark windings of the ideas which he had of it, be 
has expressed himself in regard to it in a very ambiguous 
manner. He regardei^ it as the prindpte of all sensible 
things and seems to wish to imply that Che elements were 
formed of a kind of antipathy, or repugnance, which was 
found between the parts of this Matter, yie Ortu ittnieniUt 
B lit He would have reason^ bett^, if he had 

seen only sympathy and perfect harmony^ since one see* no 
opposition in the dements themselves, although one usually 
thinks that hre is opposed to waCmr, One would not be 
mistaken, if he noticed that this pretended opposition comes 
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only from the atm of their qualities and the difference of 
subtlety of their parts, since there is no water without fire. 

Thales, Heraclitus, Hesiod, have regarded water as the 
First Matter of things. Moses appears, {GatesiSt Chep. 1% 
to favor this^idea by giving the names Abyss and Water to 
this First Matter; not that he understood water as the 
element which we drink, but as a kind of smoke, a humid 
vapor, thick and dark, which is’Condensed, more or less, 
according to the greater or less density of the things which 
has pleased the Creator to form from it. This mist, this 
immense vapor,, was condensed or rarefied into a universal 
chaotic Water, which thus became the principle of all for the 
present and for the future, {posmop. Tract 

In its beginning this Water was volatile, as a mist; con' 
densation made of it a matter more or less fixed. But what¬ 
soever may have been this Matter, the first principle of 
things, it was created in shadows too thick for the human 
mind to see clearly. Only the Author of Xature knows it, 
and in vain would theologians and philosophers wish to 
determine what it was; yet, it is very probable that this dark 
abyss, this chaos, was an aqueous, or humid, matter, since it 
would be more easily rarefied and condensed, and conse¬ 
quently more suitable, because of these qualities, for the 
construction of the heaven and earth. 

The Sacred Scripture calls this unformed mass sometimes 
Empty Earth and sometimes Water, although it was actually 
neither one nor ^e other, but only in potentiality. It would, 
then, be permissible to conjecture that it could have been 
almost like fumes, or a thick vapor, stupid and inert, torpid 
^ by a kind of cold, and without action, until the same Word 
which created this vapor, infused in it a vivifying spirit, 
which became visible and palpable by the effects which it 
* produced. 
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The separation of the waters above tbe Ennament from 
the waters below, of which metition is made in Genesis, 
seems to have been made by a kind of sublimation of tbe 
more subtle and more tenuous parts, from those which were 
less so, almost as in a distillation, where the spirits rise and 
separate from the heavier, more terrestrial parts, and occupy 
the upper part of the vase, while the g^rosser ones remaia at 
the bottom. 

This operation could have been made only by the aid of 
that luminous spirit which was infused in the mass. For 
Light isan igneous spirit, which by acting on this vapor, and 
in it, rendered some parts heavier by condensation, and 
opaque by their closer adhesion; this spirit drove them 
toward the inferior region, where they kept tbe shadows in 
which they were Erst buried.* The parts more tenuous, and 
which had become more and more homogeneous by uni¬ 
formity of their tenui^ and purity, were elevated and 
pressed towards the upper region' where, being less con¬ 
densed, they permitted a freer passage to Light, which was 
manifested in all its splendour. 

That which proves that the dark Abyss, the Chaos, or the 
World's First Matter, was an aqueous and humid mass, is 
that, besides the reasons which we have brought^ forward, 
we have a palpable instance under our eyt^. The property 
of water is to run, to flow, so long as heat animates and holds 
it in its fluid state. The continuity of bodies, the adhesion 
of their parts, is due to the aqueous humour. It is the 
ciment which unites and binds the elementary parts of 
bodies. So long as U Is not separated from them entirely, 
they preserve the solidity of their mass. But if fife warms 
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tbesie bodies beyond the degree neeessary for tbeir preser¬ 
vation in their state of actual being, it drives away, rarefies 
this bumour, makes it evaporate, and the body is reduced to 
powder, because the bond which united its parts no longer 
exists. 

Heat is the instrument which fire employs in its operations; 
it even produces by this means two eBfects, opposite in^ 
appearance, but cotiiortnable to the laws of Nature, and 
representing to us that which has taken pl^ in the disen¬ 
tanglement of chaoa In separating the most tenuous, the 
most humid part from the most terrestrial, heat rarefies 
the first and condenses the second. Thus, by the separation 
of the heterogeneous, is made the union of the homogeneous.’* 

Inde^, we see in the world only water, more or less con¬ 
densed. Between the heavens and the earth, all is smoke, 
mist, vapors, pressed from the center, the interior of the 
earth, and elevated above its circumference in the part which 
which we call air. The weakness of the organs of our senses 
does not permit us td^see the subtle vapors, or emanations 
of celestial bodies, which we call inHuences, and which 
mingle with the vapors sublimating from sub-lunar bodies. 
The eyes of the mind must aid the weakness of the eyes of 
the body. 

At all times bodies exhale a subtle vapor, which is manU 
fested more clearly in summer. The warm air sublimate^ 
the waters into vapors, and attracts them to itself. When, 
after a rain, the rays of the sun beam upon the earth, one 
sees it smoke and exhale itself in vapor. These vapors hover 
in the air in the form of fogs, when they do not rise far above 
the surface of the earth: but when they mount to the middle 
region, one sees them float, here and there, in the form of 
clouds. Then they are resolved into rain, snow, hail, etc., 
and fall to return to their origin. 
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The Workman feels this to his great inconvenience, when 
he Works vigoroiisly. Even the idle man feels it in great 
heat The body perspires always, and the transpiration 
which often runs from the brow manifests this sufficiently. 

Those who have accepted the lantastlcal ideas of the 
rabbis, have believed that there e;dsted, before this First 
Matter, ascertain principle, more ancient than it, to which 
they have very improperly given the name of Jffy/i.* It was 
less a body than an immense^shadow; less a thing, than a 
very obscore image of a thing, which one could rather call a 
gloomy phantom of being, a very black night and the retreat 
or center of shadows, finally, a thing which exists only in 
potentiality, and which the human mind could imagine only 
in a dream. But even the imaj^nation could represent it to 
us, only as a man born blind represents to himself the light 
of the sun. These votaries of the rabbis have seen fit to ^y 
that God drew from the First Principle a gloomy, formless 
abyss as the matter from which would be derived the ele¬ 
ments and the world. But finally, everything announces to 
us that Water was the first principle of things. 

The Spirit of God which moved upon the waters, 
fA. r), was the instrument which the Supreme Architect 
used, to give form to the Universe. It diffused Light 
instantly, reduced from latent into actual existence the 
germs of things, up to this time confused in chaos, and, by a 
constant alternation of coagulations and resolutions, it main* 
tains all individuals scattered through all the mass; it 
animates each part of it, and by a continual and secret 
operation^ it ^ves movement to each individual, according to 
the genius and species to which it has appointed it. It is, 
properly speaking, the of the world; and he who ignores 
or denies it, ignores the laws of the U ni^rse. 
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To this First Motive or prinetpk of genera¬ 
tion and transformation is joined a second 
material one, to which we give the name of 
Nature, The eye of God, always attentive to His work, is;, 
properly speaking, Nature herself, and the laws which He 
has placed for her preservation, are the causes of all that 
which takes place in the Universe, The. Nature which we 
have just called a second material motive, is a secondary 
nature, a faithful servant who obeys exactly the order of her 
Master, {Gfsmuffiffi. TrtKL ^), or an instrument guided by the 
hand of a Workman, incapable of making a mistake. This 
nature, or Second Cause, is a Universal Spirit, which has a 
vivifying and fertilismg property of the Light created in the 
hegiitning and communicated to alt parts of the Macrocosm. 
2^roasterand Heraclitus have ^led it an igneous Spirit, an 
invisible Fire, and "Mr It is of It that 

Virgii speaks when he says, {Eneid, L 6): from the beginning 
a certain igneous spirit was infused into the heaven, the earth 
and sea, the moon and the Titanian, or terrestrial bodies — 
that is to say, the minerals and metals, to which one has 
given the names of planets. This Spirit gives them life and 
preserves them. The Soul, diffused through every body, 
gives movement to all the mass and to each of its parts. 
Whence have come all kinds of living beings, quadrupeds, 
birds, fishes. This igneous Spirit is the principle of their 
vigor; its origin is celestial, and it is communicated to them 
through the germ which produces them. 

The order which reigns in the Universe is only a conse¬ 
quence of the eternal laws. Ail the movements of the 
different parts of its mass depend upon them. Nature forms, 
alters, and disintegrates continually, and her moderator, 
everywhere present, repairs continually the transformations 
of the work. 
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One may divide the World into three re^ians*| the superior, 
the middle, and the inferior. The Hennetic Philosophers 
give to the First the nameof iNTSLLioinut, and aaj'that it is 
spiritual, immortal or unatterable; it is the THost perfect 
region. 

The Middle is called CelI^tial: it encloses bodies less 
perfect and a quantity of spirits. It is necessary to notice 
that the Philosophers do not understand by these spirit^, 
immaterial or aagv/k spirits, but riniply physical spirits, such 
as the igneous spirit scattered throughout the Universe; such 
is also the spirituality of their superior region. This region 
being in the ntiddlc, participates in the character of both the 
superior and inferior. It serves as the means to unite these 
two extremes, and as the canal by which the vivifying spirits 
which^animate all the parts of the inferior region are com^ 
municated to it. It is subject only to periodical changes. 

The Inferior or Elewemtary, contains all sublunary bodies. 
It receives frOm the two others vivifying spirits only to 
return them. This is why all is changed, all is corrupted, 
all dies; there*'is no generation which is not preceded by 
comtption] and no birth which is not followed by death. 

Each region is subject to and dependent upon the one 
superior to it, but they act in concert. The Creator alone 
has the power of annihilating beings, as He alone h^ had 
the power of drawing them from nothingness. The laws of 
Nature do not permit that that which bears the character of 
being, or substance, should be subjected to annihilation; 
which has caused Hermes to say, ), that nothing 

dies in this world, but that all passes from one state of being 
to another. Every Mixt is composed elements, and 
resolves hually into these same eJemeiits, by a continual 
rotation, as said Lucretius; 

^ Kr,i 
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in sua c&rp&m mrsum 
Diss&lvat naiuftt; 4id mkilum 

Ther& existed theiij in the beginniiig, two prineiplea; the 
one luminous^ approaching spiritual nature; the other mate¬ 
rial and dark. The first;p the principle of Hghtj of movenieRt 
and of heat; the aecondj the principle of shadows^ of torpor 
and of coldj Tfwi /, )/ the former^ active and mas¬ 

culine; the latter^ passive and feminine. From the first 
comes the movement for generation in our elementary worldj 
and from the second proceeds the alteration^ whence death 
has taken its origin. 

All movement is made by rarefaction and condensation^ 

Heatt the effect of .sensible 
or insensible light^^is the cause of rarefactioiip and cold 
produces contraction or condensation. All generations, vege¬ 
tations and accretions-are made only by these two means; 
because these are the first two dispositions by which bodies 
were affected. light is diffused only by rarefaction; and 
condensation^ which produces the density of bodieSi has 
alone arrested the progress of lights and preserved the 
shadows^ 

When Moses said that God created the heavens and the 
earth I he seems to have wished to speak of the two formal 
and EtiateriaJt or active and passive^ principles which we have 
explained} and he does not appear to have understood by the 
earthi that arid mass which appeared after the waters were 
separated from it. That of which Moses speaks is the mate« 
rial principle of all that which exists and comprehends the 
globe terra^ua-aeriaiL The other has taken its name 
from its drysessp and in order to distinguish it from the mass 
of waters; vot-avit Dcus arutam f/wwWp cmgngtttiomsgw 
aquartitn nutria, {GeH^!%kap, /), 
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The Air, Water and the Earth a^ only the same 
more or less tenuous and subtilized, in proportion as it is 
more or less rarefied. The Air, as the principle most 
approaching rarefaction, is the most subtly, Water comes 
next, and then Earth. As the object which 1 have, in giving 
these abridged principles of Natural Philosophy, is only to 
instruct the amateurs of Hermetism, I will not enter into 
the details of the formation of the stars and their move* 
ments. 


Light, after having acted upon the parts of 
the dark mass, which were nearest to it, and 
having rarefied them more or less in propor¬ 
tion to their distance, finally penetiated even to the center, 
in order to animate it in its entirety, to fertilize it, and to 
make it produce all that which the Universe presents to our 
eyes. Thus it pleased God to ha its natural soi^e in the 
sun, yet without collecting it there entirely. It seems that 
God had wished to establish it as the only dispenser of light, 
in order that the light created by an unique God, Himself 
the lacreat.e Light, should be communicated to creatures by 
a single agent, as if to indicate to us its firat origin. 

From this luminous torcH'al] the others borrow their light 
and the brilliancy which they reflect upon us; because thetr 
compact matter produces in regard to us the same effect as 
a spherical polished mass, or a mirror on which the rays of 
the sun fall We must judge of celesti^ bodies as of the 
moon, in which sight atone reveals to us solidity, and a 
property common to terrestrial bodies of intercepting the 
rays of the sun, and of producing shadow, which property 
belongs only to opaque bodies. One must not conclude from 
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this that the stars and planets are not transparent twdies; 
since clouds, which are only vapors of water, also make a 
shadow intercepting the solar rays. 

Some Philosophers have called the sun the soul of the 
world, and have supposed it placed in the middle of the 
Universe, as it would be easier for it to communicate every¬ 
where its benign influences from a center. Before having 
received them the Earth was in a kind of idleness, or as a 
female without the male. As soon as it was impregnated by 
them, it produced immediately, not simple vegetation as 
formerly, but animated and living b^ng^ animals of all 
species. 

Thus the animals were the fruit of light, and having all 
the same principle, how could they, according to the common 
opinion, be antipathetic and contradictory? It is from their 
union that all bodies are farmed according to their different 
species, and their diversity arises only from the greater or 
less proportion of each element in their composition. 

The First Light had scattered the germs of things into the 
matrix which was ht for each one; that of the sun has 
fertilized them and made them germinate. Each individual 
preserves within himself a spark of that Light, which reduces 
germs from latency into activity. The spirits of living beings 
are raised of this Light, and the soul of Man is a ray, or 
emanation, of the Increate Light, God, that eternal, infi¬ 
nite, incomprehensible Light, could He manifest Kimsdf to 
the world except by light? and must one be astonished if He 
has infused so many beauties and virtues in His image, 
whkh He has formed Himself, and In which He has"estab¬ 
lished His throne: in solepofuit tahernaetflum snunt^ {Psalm 
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God it} matemlLdng Himself, to speak thua^ 
by the Creation of the World, did not tbijik 
that it was enough to have made such beautiful 
things. He wished to plaee upon it the Seal 6( His divinity, 
* and to manifest Himself still more perfectly by the format 

tiou of Man. To this end. He made him in His image, and 
in that of the World. He gave him a soul, h'^md and a 
body ; and of these three things, united in the same subject, 
He constituted humanity. 

He composed this body of a extracted from the purest 
substance of ail created bodies. He drew bis mind from all 
that which is most perfect in Nature, and He gave him a 
sonl made by a kind of extension of Himself. It is Hermiisi 
who speaks: **Metis, d Tat, exprefriA essetfH^'Bti esK Aliqutt 
siqiadem e$t Dei essentia. QnalistHtHque tamen ilU sit, kmc 
ipsHift said"e^s&iHtk mvit Mens itaqtte ab tssentim Dei habita 
n&tt estpneasa: Qian etiam mint diffusa, soils splenderis insioe. 
Hoc autem mens in komittiktes qmdem Deus est; ed de causd 
fiomines dii sunt, ac ipsorum kuuwttitas diviititatiest confinis ," 
{^Pymand., cap. //) The Body represents the sublunary world, 
composed of Earth and Water ; it is because of this that it 
is composed of the dry and humid, or of bone, of flesh and 
of Wood. 

The Mind,* infinitely more subtle, holds the middle place 
between the soul and the body^ and servM as a bond to unite 
them, because one can join two extremes only by a mean. 
Ills this, which by its igneous virtue, vivifles and moves the 
body under the direction of the soul, of which it is the min¬ 
ister; sometimes, rebellious to.,its orders, it follows its own 
fantasies and inclinations. It represents the Armament, the 
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constituent parts of which are infinitely more subtle than 
those of the Earth and Water. 

Lastly^ the Soul is the image of God Himself, and the 
Light of Manf 

The body draws its nourishinent from the purest substance 
of the three kingdoms of Nature, which pass successively 
from one into the other to end in Man, who is the comple¬ 
ment, the end and the epitome. 

Having been made of Earth and Water, it can be nourish¬ 
ed only by an analogous substance, that is to say Water and 
Earth, and it could not fail to resolve into them. 

The mind is nourished by the Spirit of the Universe 
and by the quintessence of all that which constitutes 
it, because it has been made from it. The soul of man 
communicates with the divine Light from which it derives 
its origin. 

The preservation of the body is confided to the mind, It 
works over the gross nourishment which we take from vege¬ 
tables and animals, in the laboratories in the interior of the 
body. It separates the pure from the impure; it keeps and 
distributes, through the different circulatory system^ the 
quintessence analogous to that from which the body has been 
made, in order to increase its volume, or to maintain it; It 
re|ccts the impure and heterogeneous by means destined for 
this purpose. 

It is the true .^cheos* of Nature, which van Helmont, 
des Maladitsi^ supposes placed in the orifice of the 
stomach ; but of which he seems not to have had a clear idea, 
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since be has spoken of it in such a confused manner as to be 
almost unintelligible.* 

This Archeus is an igneous principle, the principle of heat, 
of movement and of life, which animates bodies and pre¬ 
serves its manner of being as long as the weakness of its 
organs permit. It is nourished bj principles analogous to 
itself, which it attracts continually by respiration; this is 
,why death succeeds life almost immediately when respiration 
is intercepted. 

The body is by itself a principle of death, analogous to 
that formless, cold and dark mass, from which God fanned 
the World. It represents shadows. The mind is derived 
from and participates in this matter, animated by the spirit 
of God, which in the banning moved upon the waters, and 
which by its disused light, infused iuto the mass that heat, 
producer of movement and life in all nature, and that fertilis¬ 
ing virtue, principle of g;raeration, which furnishes to each 
individual the means of multiplying its species. 

Infused into the womb with the germ which it animates, 
it works there to form and to pei^ect the dwelling which it 
is to inhabit, according to the quality of the materials fur¬ 
nished, the geographical conditions and the apeciheation of 
matter. If the materials are of good quality, the building 
will be more solid, the temperament stronger and more 
vigorous. If they are bad, the body will be weaker, and less 
(it to resist the perpetual assaults which it will have to sus¬ 
tain aa long as it will exist. If the matter is susceptible of a 
more perfect organization, the mind wilLbe able to exercise 
its action with all the liberty and ease possible. Then the 
progeny who will proceed from it will be more alert, and the 
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mind will manifest itself in the actions of life with more 
brilliancy. But if something is'wanting, if the matter is 
gr^s and terrestrial, if this mind is weak in itself, because 
of its little strength or quantity, the organs will be defective, 
or vitiated ^ the mind can only work feebly in its abode ; the 
progeny will be more or less fitupid. The soul which will be 
infused Into it, will not be leas perfect, but its minister, being 
able to exercise its functions only with difficulty—because of 
the obstacles which {t meets at each step—wiU not appear in 
all its splendour and will not be able to manifest itself as it 
is. The cabin of a peasknt, even the house of a mercli^t, 
would not announce the dwelling of a king, although a king 
should make his abode there. In vain will he have all the 
qualities required to reign gloriously, in vain will his minister 
be intelligent and capable of aiding his sovereign; if the 
constitution of the state is bad. if they cannot command 
obedience, U there is no remedy, the state will not be 
splendid; aJl will go wrong, all will decline; it will go to its 
destruction without one being able to deny the existence of 
the sovereign, or to blame him for the lack of glory and 
splendour One will render, even to the king and his minister, 
the justice which is due. to them. 

Thus one sees why reason is manifested in children only 
at a certain age, and in some sooner than in others;' why, in 
proportion as the organs are weakened^ the reason appeared 
to be weakened also; Corpus cfggrmfat 

H ierrina inkalntatia drprimit sensum multa ^ogitan^ 
//iw, /) A certain time is necessary for the organs to 

be strengthened and perfected. They are finally consumed ; 
they fall into decay and are destroyed. Even if the state 
were at its highest degree of glory, if it begins to decline, if 
its destruction is inevitable, the king and his minister, with 
all the care and aptitudes possible, will be able;, at most, only 
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to make from time to time efforts, which will manifest their 
talents, but which will not suffice to arrest the ruin of the 
state. 

Howsoever little an intelligent man looks into himself, and 
makes the analysis of his composition, be will soon recognite 
these three principles of his humanity, really distiDCt, but 
united in a single individual, {Niarias Flamfi, Explamtit/H of 
Figurfs^ Ckap,.J). 

Let the pretendw strong minds, the materialists, ignorant 
and little accustomed to reflect seriously, consider t^xmseims 
in good faith,^and follow step by step this little detail of 
' Man, and they wilt soon recognize their mistake and the 
w^ness of their principles. They will see that their igno¬ 
rance causes them to confound the king with the minister, 
and the subjects, the Soul with the mind and the body. 
Finally, that a prince is responsible both for his own actions 
and those of his minister, when the latter acts fay his order, 
or with his consent and approbation. 

Solomon confounds the errors of the materialists of his 
time, and teaches us at the same time that they reasoned as 
foolishly as those of our day:— 

“They have, said he, {'Sap. c_. 2)^ spoken as madmen who 
think evil, and have said:— 

“ Our Life is ^ort and tedious, and in the death of a man 
there remedy: neither was there any man known to 
have returned from the grave. 

“ For we are born at all adventure; and we shall be here¬ 
after as though we had never been; for tlie breath in our 
nostrils is as smoke, and a little spmit in the moving of our 
heart; 

"Which, being extinguished, our body shall be turned into 
ashes, and our spirit shall vanish as the soft air. , . . 

"Come on, therefore, let us enjoy the good things that are 
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present: and let us speedily use tbe creatures like as in 
youth. , . > 

^^Such things they did imagine, and 'were deceived: for 
their own wickedness bath blinded them. 

for the mysteries of God, they knew them not; 

\ neither hoped they for the wages of righteousness, nor diS" 

' cerned a reward for blameless souls. 

^ * “For God created man to be eternal, and made him to be 

' an image of ktfmm eternity 

One sees clearly in this chapter the distinction between 
mind and soul. The former is an igneous vapour, a spark, 
a fire, which gives animal life and movement to bodies, and 
vanishes in the air when the organs are destroyed. The 
Soul is the principle of the actions of the will and of reason, 
and survives the destruction of the body and the dissolution 
of the mind. 

Consequently this chapter explains these words of the 
same author, {BecUsuuL 10: "For that which 

"befalleth the sons of men bcfalleth beasts; even one thing 
"bcfalleth them; as the one dieth, so dieth the other; yea, 
“they have all one breath; so that a man has no preeminence 
"over a beast: for all Is vanity." This igneous vapour, this 
spark of light animates the body of Man and puts in play all 
its resources. In vain will one seek for the particular place 
where the soul makes its residence, while it commands as a 
master. It is the particular abode of this spirit which it 
would be necessary to seek; hut vainly would one wish to 
determine iL All the parts of the body are animated by it; 
it is diffused everywhere- If the pressure of the pineal 
gland,* or the callous body, arrests the action of this spirit, 
it is not because it dwells there in particular, but because 
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the re$oufce5 which the spirit einpieys to put in play the 
machine^ end there mediately or immediately. Thctr action 
is hindered by this pressure; and the spirit, although di0us^ 
^everywhere, can no longer make them act. 

The tenuity of this igneous vapour is too great to be 
apparent to the senses, except by its effects. The minister 
of God and of the Soul in Man, it follows in the animals only 
the impres^ons and laws which^^the Creator has, imposed 
upon it in order to animate them, to give them the movement 
conformable to their species. It accommodates itself to ^1, 
and is specified in man and the animals according to their 
,^organs. Whence comes the conformity which is noticeable 
in a great number of the actions of men and beast a God 
uses it as an instrument by means of which the animals see, 
taste, smell and hear. He has constituted it under His orders 
the guide of their actions. He specifies it in each of them 
according to the different functions which it has pleased Him 
to give to their organ a. Whence the difference of their char¬ 
acters, and their different manners of acting, yet always 
uniform as to each one in particular, taking always the same 
road to arrive at the same him, when no obstacles are found 
in it 

This spirit, which Is usually called instinct, when animals 
ate spoken of, determined and almost absolutely specified in 
each animal,‘is not so in Man, because the spirit of Man is 
the epitome and quintessence of all the spirits of animals. 
So man has not a particular cCaracter which is peculiar to 
him, 03 each animal has: every dog is faithful, every lamb is 
gentle, every lion is bold, every cat is treacherous; but man 
is all at the same time, faithful, indiscreet, treacherous, intem¬ 
perate, gentle, furious, bold, timid, courageous; circum¬ 
stances, or reason, decide always what be is at each instant 
of life, and one never sees in any animal those varieties 
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which ooe finds in Man, because he atone possesses the germ 
of all. Each man would develop it, and would convert it 
from potentiality to actuality as the animals, when the 
occasion would present itself, if this spirit was not subordi¬ 
nated to another substance superior to itself. The Soul, 
purely spiritual, holds the reins. It guides the spirit, and 
conducts it in all its deliberate actions. Sometimes it does 
not give it time to communicate its orders, and to exercise 
its empire. It acts of itself; it “puts in play the resources of 
the body, and Man then acts simply as an animal. These 
actions one calls impulse,* those which one makes 
without reflection, such as coming, going, eating, when one 
is worried by some serious affair which occupies him entirely. 

The animal obeys always, infallibly,his natural inclination, 
because it tends only to the preservation of its transient, 
mortal existence, in which lies all its happiness and welfare. 
But Man does not always follow this inclinationrb^use, 
while he is disposed to preserve th^t which is mortal in him¬ 
self, he feels also another desire which disposes him to work 
for the felicity of his immortal part, to which he is certain 
that he owes the preference. 

Thus God has created Man in His image, and has formed 
him as the abr6g£ of all His works, and the most perfect of 
material beings. One calls him rightly: Mkivcosm. He is 
the center where all ends: he contains the quintessence of 
the entire Universe. He participates‘in the virtues and 
properties of all individtnls. He has the fixedness of the 
metals and minerals, the vegetability of the plants, the 
sensitive faculties of the animals, and besides, an intelligent 
and immortal Soul The Creator has placed in.him, as in the 
box of Fandoia, all the gifts and virtues of .things superior 
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and inferior. He finished His work of creation by the 
formation of Man^ because it was necessary to create all the 
Universe in stupendous ^ proportions b^ore reducing It in 
hominal limits. And as the Supreme Being;, Himself witfa- 
out beginning, was yet the beginning of all, He wished to 
place the seal 1of His work on an individual, who, not being 
able to be without beginning, was at least? without end as 
Himself. 

Therefore let not man dishonor the Model of which he is 
the image. He should think that he has not been created to 
live solely according to his animality, but according to bis 
humanity, properly speaking. Let him drink, let him eat; 
but let him pray, let him subdue his passions, let him work 
for eternal life; in this he will differ from the animals, and 
will be really a man, 

Tbebedy of Man is subject to change and entire dissolu¬ 
tion, as other composites. The action of heat produces this 
change in the manner of being of all sublunary mdividuals, 
because their mass being a composition of parts more matc^ 
rial, less pure, less connected, and more beterogeneons than 
those of the stars or planets, is more susceptible to the effects 
of rarefaction. 

This alteration is m its progression a real cormptioit, 
which is made successively, and which, by degrees, leads to 
a new generation, or new manner of being; for the harmony 
of the Universe consists in a different and gradual interior 
formation of the matter which constitutes it. 

This change of form takes place only in the bodies of this 
inferior world. The cause is not, as some have thought, the 
contradiction or opposition of the qualities of matter, but its 
own essence, dark and purely passive, which, not having in 
itself power to acquire a permanent form, is obliged to 
receive these different and transient forms of the principle 
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which animates it| always according to the end which has 
pleased God to give to the^iw^w and species. 

To supply this original defect of matter, from which even 
the body of Man has been formed, God placed Adam in a 
Terrestrial F^adise, so that he could combat and conquer 
this caducity by the use of the fruit of the Tree of Life, of 
which he was deprived, in punishment for his disobedience, 
and he was condemned to undergo the fate of other individ¬ 
uals whom God had not favored with this aid. 

The Prima Materia from which all has been made, which 
serves as a basis for all the composites, seems to have been 
so mingled and identified in them, after it had received its 
form from Light, that it could not be separated from them 
without causing their destruction. Nature has left us an 
example of this confused and formless mass, in that diyiifater, 
which does not moisten, which may be seen rising from 
mountains, and which exhale from some lakes, impregnated 
with the germs of things, and which ev^iorates at the least 
heat. This dry water is that which forms the basis of the 
Ars Magaa^ according to all Philosophers. He who would 
know how to unites this volatile matter with its male, to 
extract from it the Elements, and to separate them philo¬ 
sophically, could flatter himself, so saiys d’Espagnet, 0nehi- 
ruL Phys. resHt. cm. that be had in hU possession the 
most precious secret of nature, and even the epitome of the 
essence of the heavens. 


Thus Nature employed from the beginning 
only twoiaimple principles, from which all 
that which exists was made, namely, the 
passive Prima Materia, and the Luminous Agent which gave 
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it form. The Elements proceeded from their action, as 
secuadary principles, from the different mixture of which 
was formed a Sccnitda Materia* subject to the vicmitudes of 
generation and corruption. 

In vain will one imagine to be able by the aid of chemical 
art to arrive at and eeparate the Elements absolutely simple 
and distinct from each other. The human mind does not 
even know them. Those to which the profane gives the 
name of elements, are not really simple and homogeneous: 
they are so mingled and united as to be inseparable;. 

The perceptible bodies of the earth, the water and the 
air^ which in their spheres are really distinct, are not the 
hrst and simple elements which Nature employs in her 
dlffereht generations., They seem to be only the matrix of 
others, The simple Elements are imperceptible, until their 
union forms a dense matter, which we call body, to which 
are joined the gross elements as integral parts. Sx inseim’ 
amnia ctmJiUaTV principiis (JLi*eref. 

tib. 2). The elements which constitute our globe are too 
crude and impure to form^a perfect generation. Unseason^ 
ably the chemists and physicists attribute to them the prop¬ 
erties of the parent-Elements: the Prima Maleria and Lumi¬ 
nous Agent, The latter are as the soul of the composites, 
the former only the body. Art is ignorant of the first, and 
would work in vain to resolve the Mtxts into them; this ts 
the work of Nature alone. 

On these principles the ancient Philosophers distinguished 
only three Elements, and imagined the Universe governed by 

#tAtci of luttvf p ilcnpl* nuklaUtlM. ITeiUT li vitb llui 

£ut^ wtUi thu Air vntii tbi utd I'lrti with LhAt & viiTr ■nbti* 

jgAMOv* iui#p iBOh Ai A hir tliA M4t£ua of Kle- 

iDflBta zvpmeiifi, hj cxtafljiioo^ plijAlcal igoAlltin ittefa u hmU, 

witting CNAnb>i mBliturv wul And jnlimktr. ^iinni 

bItd* Ib Ihfltr the hubii af Tttriuimif. ^ 
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three gods, children of Saturn, whom th^ called aons of 
Heavens and Earth. The Egyptians, from whom the ancient 
Greek Philosophers derived their systems, regarded Vulcan 
as the father of Saturn, if we believe Diodorus of Sicily. 
Doubtless this is the reason which led them not to place Fire 
in the number of Elements. But as they supposed that the 
Fire of Nature the principle of elementary Fir^ had its 
source in the Heavens, they gave the government of it to 
jfupiter^ and, ^ a scepter and distinctive mark, they armed 
him with a thunderbolt with three darts, and gave him fora 
wife his sister Juno, whom they imagined to preside over 
the Air. Keptuhe was placed over the sea, and Pluto over 
the infernal regions. The poets adopted these ideas of the 
Philosophers, who, knowing Nature perfectly, saw fit to make 
only a trine division of it, persuaded that the accidents, 
which distinguish the inferior region of the air from the 
superior, did not form a sufficient reason to make a real 
distinction. They saw in them only a difference of dry and 
humid, siecum and kfttniduwt, of heat and cold united; which 
made them imagine the two sexes in the same Element, 

Each of the three brothers bad a three-pointed scepter as a 
mark of his empire, and to indicate that each Element, as 
we see it, is a composition of three. They were, properly 
speaking, brothers, since they were derived from the same 
principle, sons of the Heavens and the Earth, that is to say, 
the first animate matter from which all has been made. 

Pluto is called the god of riches and the master of the 
infernal regions, because the earth is the sonree of riches, 
and because nothing torments men as does the thirst lor 
wealth and ambition, 

ft is not mmr^e difficult to apply the rest of the Fable to 
Physics. Several authors have interested themselves in this 
matter, and have demonstrated that the ancients proposed 
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only to instruct by tbe invention of these fables. The Her¬ 
metic Philosophers, who claim to be the true'disciples and 
imitators of Nature, made a double application! of these prin' 
ciples: seeing in the processes and progress of the ArsMtt^iX 
the Operations of Nature, as in a tnirr^j they no longer 
diitinguished the one from the other, and explained them in 
the same manner. Then they compared all that which takes 
place in the Magisttry^ to the successive stages of the crea¬ 
tion of the Universe, by ac^aiu analogy which they thought 
to remark in them. Is it surprising that all their fictions 
have had these two things for an object? If one reflected, 
one would hot find much of the ridiculous in their myths. If 
they personified all, it was to render thdr Ideas more 
obvious; and one would scton recognise that the ridiculous 
^ and licentious actions, which they attributed to these imagi¬ 
nary gods, were only the operations of Nature, which we see 
daily without noticing them. Wishing to explain themselves 
only by allegories, could they suppose things done otherwise 
and by other actors? Does not our ignorance of Physics 
give us the foolish privilege of mocking them, and imputing 
to them ridicule, which they could perhaps easily turn upon 
ns If they were on the earth, to speak in the fashion of the 
present century? The analysis of the eoznposites, or Mixts, 
gives us only the sioHia and humidum: ^whence one must 
conclude that there are only two perceptible Elements in the 
composition of bodies, namely, Earth and Water. But the 
same experiment shows us that two oth^ are concealed in 
them, The Air is too subtle to strike our eyes; bearing and 
touch are the only senses which demonstrate to us its exist¬ 
ence. As to the Fire of Nature, it is impossible for Art to 
manifest it, except by its effects. 
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The Earth is naturally cold, because of its 
p^ticlpating more of the nature of the opaque 
and dark Frimal Matter. This cold makes the 
body heavier and denser; and this density renders It less 
penetrable to Light, which is the principle of beat. It has 
been created in the midst of the waters, with which it is 
always mixed; and the Creator seems to have made it dry on 
its surface, only to render it suitable for the abode of yege' 
tables and animals. 

The Creator has made the Earth spongy, so that the Air, 
Water and Fire might have free access, and that the interior 
Fire, which was infused into it hy the spirit of God before 
the formation of the Sun, {Qfspuipol Troct 4 ), could press 
from the center to the surface by its pores the virtues of the 
Elements, and exhale those humid vapors, which corrupt the 
germs of things by a slight putrefaction, and prepare them 
for generation. These germs thus prepared receive the 
celestial and vivifying heat, and even attracted by a magnetic 
love, the germ develops, and the seed produces its fruit. 

The heat peculiar to the Earth, is fit only for corruption. 
Its moisture w^en 3 it, and could produce nothing unless 
aided by the celestial heat, pure and without mixture, which 
leaves to generation, by exciting the action of the internal 
fire, by developing it, by expanding it, and by drawing it, to 
speak thus, from the center of the seed, where it lies torpid 
and concealed. These two heats by their homogeneity work 
in concert for the production and preservation of the Mixts. 

All cold is contrary to production. When a matter is of 
this nature, it becomes passive, and is fit for production only 
as long as it is aided and corrected by an outside force. 
The Author of Nature, designing the Earth to be the womb 
of the composites, warms it consequently, continually by the 
heat of the Celestial and Central Fire, and joins to it Che 
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humid nature of Water; eo thatj aided by the two principles 
of generation, the warm and the humid, it is not sterile, 
and becomes tbe Vase in which are conceived all tbe 
generations, iitd}. One says for this reason, that 

the Earth contains the other Elements. 

It can be divided into two classes, the pure and the 
impure. The first is the basis of all the composites, and 
produces all by the mixture of Water and the action of Fire. 
The second is the garment of the first; it enters as an 
integral part in the composition of individuals. 

The pure is animated by a Fire which vivifies the Mixts, 
and preserves them in their manner of being, as long as the 
cold of the impure does not rule, or as long as it is not too 
much excited and tyrannised over by the artificial and 
elemenfary fire. Its fratricide. That which is visible in the 
Earth is fixed, and that which is invisible is votatiia. 


The density of Water holds the middle 
place between that of th<r'Air and that of 

the Earth. It is the Menstmvi* * of Nature, • 
and the vehicle of the germs. It is a volatile body, which 
Icems to flee from the attacks of fire, and evaporates at the 
slightest heat. It is susceptible^,of all forms, more 
changeable than Proteus. Water is a mercury* whicbp 
partaking sometimes of the nature of a terra-aqueoua body, 
sometimes of that of an aqua-aeriati bodyj attracts and seeks 
the virtues of things superior and inferior. It becomes, by 
this means, the messenger of the godi and their mediator; 
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through it is mamtained the commerce between the heavens 
and the earth, 

An unctioua phlegm is diffused in Water, de 

r A^aJemir dc Birr/itt), M- Eller has recognijed it in his 
observations s '* A water/^ said he, ^^very pure and free from 
all heterogeneous parts^ (in the manner of the common 
chemist), can sufRce for vegetation, ft furnishes the earth, 
the basis of the solidity of plants: it diffuses in it that 
inflammable^ or oily part, which one finds in it/' 

Let UB take some earth, after having been waahed in lye 
and parched by hre, in which we are certain that there is no 
germ of plantajet us expose it to the air in a vase, and let 
US be careful to water it with rain water, it will produce little 
plants in great number* proof that it is the vehicle of germs. 

As Water is of a nature closely approaching that of the 
First Matter of the Worlds it becomes easily its symbol^ or 
image. The chaos, whence all was derived, was like a vapor, 
or a humid substance^ similar to a subtle smoke. Light 
having rarefied it, the heavens were formed of the most 
subtilized portion! Air of that which was less so^ the 
elementary Water of that which was a little more terrestrial; 
and the Earthy of the densest, and as fxces, {Ra^Trwnd Lu/fy, 
Tes/atHj Atu. Tiftfr); Therefore Water partaking of the 
nature of the Air and Earth, is placed in the middle^ Lighter 
than the Earth and heavier than Air, it is always mixed with 
both. At the least rarefaction it seems to abandon the Earth 
to take the nature of the Air; it is condensed by the least 
cold, it quits the Air, and unites itself with the Earth. 

The nature of Water is rather humid than cold, because 
tt is thinner and more open to the Light than the Earthy 
Water hai preserved the humidity of the Prima Materia and 
of chaos; the Earth has retained its cold 

Tbc liccity is an effect of cold as of heat, and moisture is 
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the principat euhject od which heat and celd act. When the 
]att^ 13 poWerfu], it condenses the moisture; we s^ it tn 
snow, ice and hail. From this comes the fall of leaves in 
autumn. If the cold increases, winter succeeds, the moisture 
in the plants congeals, the pores close, the stalk becomes 
weak through lack of nourishment; they finally wither. If 
the winter is severe, it bears the dryness even to the roots: 
it .attacks the vitthhumidum; and tbc plants perish. How 
can one say after this that cold is a quality of Water, since 
it IS its enemy, and since Nature does not suffer that an 
Element act upon itself. One speaks, it seems to me, more 
correctly, when one says that the cold has the plants. 

Cold and heat burn equally, but in a different manner; heat 
by expanding, and cold by cimtracting the parta of the Mixts. 

That which^ Water presents to us visibly is volatile; its 
interior is fixed. The Air tempers its humidity. That whidt 
the Air receives from Fire,, it communicates to Water, which 
in turn communicates it to the Earth. 

One may divide this Element into three parts; the 
the partr, and the puftsit q/ Wsttr^; from the 

latter the heavens have been made; from the purer, the Air; 
and the simply pure has remained in its sphere: it is the 
ordinary Water, which forms only one globe with the Earth. 
Thesd two Elements united make all, because they contain 
the two others. From their union is born a mud, which 
Nature uses to form all bodies. This mud Is the Matter 
from which will evolve all generations. It Is a kind of chaos, 
in which the Elements are confounded. Our first father 
has been formed from it, as well as all the generations which 
have followed hhn. From the sperm and the menstrum is 
fomed a mud, and from this mud an animal. 

In the production of vegetation the seeds putrefy and 
change into a slime before germinating. It is then console 
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d&ted and grows into a vegetable body. In the generation 
of tbe metds, Stt/pAur and Mercury raolve into a viscoua 
VVaterj which is a true sHme. The decoction coagulates this 
Water, fixes it wore or le3S> and from it results the minerals 
and the raetak. In the Sophie Work, one first forms a slime 
of two substances, or principles, after having purified them. 
As the four Elements are found in them, thd Fire preserves 
the Elarth from submersion and entire dissolution ^ the Air 
maintains the Fire; the Water preserves the Earth against 
the violent attacks of the P'irej and acting thus in concert 
upon each other, there results from them a harmonious 
whole, which composes what is called the Pkihsophet^s StorUy 
or the Microcosm^ 


The Air is light, and is not visible; but it 
contains a substance which corporifies itself, 
which becomes fixed. Its nature is midway 
between that which is above and that which is below it; for 
this reason it takes easily the qualities of its neighbours. 
Whence come the changes which we experience in the low 
regions, those of cold, as well as those of heat. 

The Air is the receptacle of the germs of all, the sieve of 
Nature, by which the powers and influences of other bodies 
are transmitted to us. It penetrates all. It is a very subtle 
smoke; the fit subject of light and of shadows, of day and 
night. A body always full, transparent, and most susceptible 
of foreign qualities, as well as most ready to abandon them, 
The Philosophers call it Spirit^ when they treat of the Ars 
Magmi. It contains the vital spirits of all bf)dies; it is the 
aliment of fire, of vegetation and of animals, who die when 
deprived of it. Nothing woi^d be bom in the world without 
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its penetrating and altering force; and notliing can resist its 
rarefaction. 

The superior region of the Air> next to the moon, is pure 
without being igneous; as has been long taught in the 
schools, according to the opinion qf some of the ancients. 
Its puritjr is coutatninated by none of the vapours which rise 
from the lower region. 

The middle region receives the most subtle sulphurous 
exhalation, free from the gross vapours. They wander in it, 
and are set on fire from time to time by their movements 
and the different shocks which they undergo among them¬ 
selves. These are the different meteors which we pereetve 
in the middle r^on. 

In the lower region, the vapours of the earth rise and 
mingle. They are condensed by the cold and fall by their 
ci^ weight. Thus Nature purifies Water to render it fit for 
her productions. This ts why _one distingiiishes the superior 
waters from the inferior. The latter are near the earth, they 
are supported upon it as on their foundation and form only 
one globe with it. The superior waters occuf^ the lower 
region of the air, where they are raised in the form of 
vapours and clouds, and where they wander at the will of the 
winds. The air is full of them at all times; but they are 
manifest to our sight only in part, when they are condensed 
into douds. This is the consequent of creation. God 
separated the waters of the iimiaindit from those which were 
below. It should^not be surprising that all the waters, 
united, have been able to cover the entire surf aim of the 
earth, and to cause an universal deluge,^ since they covered it 
before God had separated them, {Gea. F). These humid 

masses which hover over our heads are like travellers, who 
go to collect the riches of all countries, and return to benefit 
their native land. 
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Some of the ancients placed Fire as a fourth 
Element, in the highest region of the Air^ be¬ 
cause they regarded it as the lightest and 
most subtle. But the Fire of Nature does not differ from 
the Celc-stJaL Fire; this is why Mose$ makes no mention of it 
in Genesis^ because he had said that Light was created on 
the first day. 

The hre which we use ordinarily is partly natural and 
partly artificial. The Creator has placed in the sun an 
igneous spirit, the principle of movement and of gentle heat, 
such as is necessary to Nature for her operations. It com¬ 
municates it to all bodies^ and by exciting and developing 
the Fire which is innate in thenrip it preserves the principle 
of generation and of life. Each individual partakes of it 
more or less. He who secka in Nature another element of 
Fire^ is ignorant of what the sun and light are. 

It is placed in the M&is/ Radurai as its proper seat. With 
animals it teems to have established its chief domicile in the 
heart, which communicates it to all parts, as the sun does to 
all the Universe. 

The Fire of Nature is her first agent. It reduces the 
germs from potentiality to actuality. As soon as it no longer 
acts^ all apparent movement and all vital action ceases. The 
principle of movement is light, and movement is the cause 
of heat. This is why the absence of the sun and of light has 
such a great effect upon bodies. Heal penetrates to the 
interior of the most opaque and hardest substances, and 
animates the hidden and torpid nature. Light penetrates 
only transparent bodiesp and in property is to manifest the 
perceptible accidents of the composites. Thus the sun is the 
first natural and universal agent. 

In departing from the sun light strikes the dense bodies^ 
the celestial as well as the tcTTCstrial; it places their faculties 
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in mov^mentj carrier them with it, refiectB them and diffuses 
them in the upper Air as well as in the lower. Air having a 
disposition to mU with the Water and the Kafth, becomes 
the vehicle of these faculties, and communicates them to the 
bodies which are formed of them, or which are by analogy 
most susceptible of them. These are the faculties which are 
called infinences. Many natural philosophers deny their 
existence, because they do not know them* 

One divides Fire into three kinds, the Celestial, the 
Terrestrial, or Simple, and the Artificial. The first is the 
principle of the other two and is divided into Universal and 
Particular. The Universal diffused everywhere, excites and 
puts in movempnt'^the forces of bodies; it warms and pre^ 
serves the germs,^ of things infused into our globe, destined 
to serve as their makers. It develops the particular Fire; 
it mixes the elements and gives form to matter. 

The particular Fire is innate, and implanted in each 
mixture with its germ. It acts little, except when excited; 
it then does, in the part of the Universe, what the sun, its 
father, does in the whole. 

Everywhere there is production, there must be Fire, as the 
efficient cause. The ancients thought as we: 

IntU h^^tinum pccu^vtquf vit^tu veianttim^ 

Ei qiUE martttoreo ftri vwmtra sub siquore pmtiis. 

/gifcus fst illis vigor, it cakstis origo 
Simutibifs, — Vitg, yEnoid, /. 6, 

But it is. surprising that they have admitted a contradiction 
between Fire and Water, since there is no Water without 

XT' 

Fire and since they always act in concert in the generations 
of individuals. 

Every discerning eye must, on the contiary, remark a love, 
a sympathy which causes the preservation of the Universe, 
the cube of Nature, and the strongest bond, to unite the 
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ElemenU and the superior with the inferior things. This 
love is/ to speak thus, what we should call Nature, the 
Minister of the Creator, who employs the FAements to 
execute His will according to the laws which He has imposed 
upon them. Everything is done in the World in peace and 
unity, which cannot be an effect of hatred and contradiction. 
Nature would not be so like to herself in the formation of 
Individuals of the same species, if all was not done in con¬ 
cert, We would ace only monste^ proceed from the hetero¬ 
geneous germs of fathers perpetually hostile, constantly at 
war with each other. Do we see the animals work through 
hatred and contradiction for the propagation of their species ? 
Let us ;udge the other operations of Nature by this : her 
laws are simple and uniform. 

Let philosophy c^se to attribute the alteration, the ooirup- 
tion, the decay of the Mixts to a pretended antagonism of 
the elements; it Is found in the penury and weakness peculiar 
to the First Matter; for in , chaos ^Frigida mtt pugttakmt 
ealidis^ kamentia SHtis, All was cold and humid, qualities 
which belong to Matter, considered as feminine. The warm 
and the dry, masculine and fomral qualities, have come to it 
from Light, from which it has received its forms. Thus it 
is only after the retreat of the Waters that the Earth was 
called arid or dry. 

Wc see GOntinually that heat and dryness give form to 
everything. A potter would never succeed in making a vase, 
if dryness does not give to the clay a certain degree of adhe¬ 
sion and solidity. If the earth is too moist, too soft, it is a 
mud, which has no determined form. 

Such was chaos, before the heat, or Light, had rarefied it, 
and caused the evaporation of a part of its moisture. The 
parts drew closer together, the clay of chaos became earth, 
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and an earth of a ct^nsiateac^ B.t to serve aa the material in 
the formation of all the composites in Nature. 

Thus heat and dryness are only accidental qualities of the 
First Matter It has been endowed with them on receivinjg 
its form, (Gcaemt Ciu^. /)■ Thus it is not said in Genesis 
that God found chaos very good, as He did Light and other 
things. The abyss seems to have acquir^ a degree of perfec* 
tion, only when it began to produce. Confusion, lack of 
form, and opaque density, a coldness, a crude moisture, and 
poweriessneas, were its characteristics; qualities which indi¬ 
cate an ill body, inclined to corruption. It has preserved 
something of this original fault, and has infected with it all 
the bodies which have pr^eded from it, to be plac^ ia this 
lower region. This is why all the composites have a tran¬ 
sient manner of being, in regard to the determination of their 
individual and specific form. 

Howsoever opposed light and shadow may seem to be, 
since they have concurred, the one as agent, the other as 
patient, in the formati^ of the Universe, they have made by 
this agreement of thevr contrary qualities, an almost uniter- 
able treaty of peace, which has passed into their homogene¬ 
ous family of the Elements, whence has resulted the peaceful 
generation of all individuals. Nature is pleased in combina¬ 
tion and does all by proportion, weight and measure, and not 
by contradiction. 

Est ittedtut in re^HS^suHt ctrti denifutfinesy 
Quos ultra ckraqm ntquit eonsistm nc/unt. 

— /far. Art. Pait, 

-TP 

^ Each element has, peculiar to itself, one pf the qualities of 
which we speak. Warmth, dryness, cold and moisture are 
the four wheels which Nature employs to produce the slow, 

■ K”'j -f. 

graduated and circular movement which she seems to affect 
in the formation of all her worked 
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FirCi her universal agent, is the principle of elementary 
hre. The latter is nourished by all fat matters, because all 
that which is fat is of a humid and aerial nature. Although, 
externally, it may appear dry to us, as sulphur, gunpowder, 
etc., experience teaches us that this exterior conceals a fat, 
oily moisture, which is resolved by the action of beat. 

Those who have imagined that it was formed in the air- 
principle of hard bodies such as aerolites, have been mis* 
taken, if they have regarded them as terrestrial bodies. It is 
a substance which belongs to the gross clement of Water: a 
fat, viscous h amour, enclosed in the clouds as in a furnace, 
where it condeused and mixed with the sulphurous exhala¬ 
tions, which are warm and'very itiHammable. The air, 
which is too much compressed by this condensation, is rare¬ 
fied by heat, and produces the same effect as gunpowder in 
a bomb: the vessel breaks, the hre diffused in the air, freed 
from its bonds by this movement, prodnces that light and 
noise, which often startle the most intrepid. 

Our artificial and common fire has properties exactly con¬ 
trary to the Fire of Nature, although derived from It. It is 
the enemy of all production ^ it is maintained only by the 
ruin of bodies; it is nourished only by rapine; it reduces all 
to aslies, and destroys all that which the other forms. It is 
a parricide; the greatest enemy of Nature; and if we did not 
know how to oppose obstacles to its fury, it would destroy 
all, 1$ it surprising that the broilers" * see all perish in 
their hands, their property and health vanish in smoke, and 
useless ashes as their only resource? 

M. Stahl is not the first, as M. Pott states, who has given 
reasonable and connected ideas as to the substance of Fire 
which is found in bodies; but he is the first who has reasoned 
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concerning it under the name of One has seen 

the sentiment of the Hermetic Phiiosophers on this subject. 
It is only "necessary to open their books to he convinced 
that they know this agent of Nature perfectly; and that 
M. Pott’states unseasonably that the authors' anterior to 
M. Stahl lost themselves in continual obscurity and innumer* 
able contradictions. Perhaps he speaks only of the common 
chemists^and physicists; but in that case be should have 
made an exception of the Hermetic Chemists, whom he has 
doubtless read, and whom he has so happily met. in his 
Tivatisg on Mrt and Lights printed with the French transla* 
tion of his Litk&gmgmsia, M. Stahl had studied them care¬ 
fully. He furnishes a proof of this, not only by having 
reasoned as they on this matter, but by the great number of 
quotations which he has^made from them in his Tr^tise enti¬ 
tled: FundamsHta Chemis dogmatical et cxpeYimtntalis, He 
gives to Mercury the name WatcTt name which the Her¬ 
metic Philosophers give to theira, Basil Valentin, Phila- 
lethes, and several others, are quoted in this respect. He 
even distinguishes the common chemist from the Hermetic 
Chemist, {pari l,pagt by naming the first Pkytki cam- 
and the second Ckymki alU. In the same part of the 
same work, (/hrg? ^ be says that Isaac of Holland, Amaod 
de Villencuve, Raymond Lully, Basil Valentin, Trilh^me, 
Paracelsus, etc., have made \ themselves commendable in 
Chemical Art. 

Far from''sooraiBg and rejecting as faults, as do so many 
others, all that these authors say, this able man contents 

^ liTB, Ftre InbMilf to bodiM. tl 1< ttl-i btflAintulil* tiutlar, 
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himself with spKakin^ aa they, and says, (/. JSj]m that they 
have cJLpressed themselves in enigmas and allegories, in 
order to conceal their secret from the peoplCn and that they 
seem to have affected contradiction only to place ignorant 
readers upon the wrong track. He enlarges still more on 
this matter, f/, J/j?), where he calls the Hermetic Chemists 
by the name of Philosophers. One can employ this denomi¬ 
nation after such a great man. We will have occasion to 
speak of Mr. Pott, in treating of Light and its effects. 

The proximity of the Water and the Earth causes them to 
be almost always mingled. The Water dilutes the Earth; 
the Earth thickens the Water; from them is formed day, ff 
this mixture is exposed to a lively heat, each visible element 
returns to its spheret and the form of the body is destroyed. 

Placed between the Earth and the Air, Water is really the 
cause of the revolutions, the disorder, the tumulC the 
ruin which we remark in the air and the earth. It obscures 
the air by black and dangerous vapours, it inundates the 
earth 1 tt carries corruption into both^ and by its abundance 
or scarcity, it disturbs the order of the seasons and of Nature. 
Finally* it is the cause of as many misfortunes as benefits. 

Some of the ancients have said that the sun presided 
especially over Fire, and the moon over Water, because they 
regarded the sun as the source of the Fire of Nature, and 
the moon as the principle of moisture. This has caused 
Hippocrates to say^ (/./A /, that the elements of 

Fire and of Water could do all, because they contained all. 


Sublimation* distillation and concoction are 
three instruments or methods of operating 
which Nature employs to perfect her works^ 
By the first she throws off the superfluous moisture, which 
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would smother the Fire, and hinder its action in the earthi 
matrix. 

By diatination she returns to the earth the molstitre of 
which vegetation, or heat, have deprived it. Sublimation ia 
made by the elevation of vapours in the airi where they are 
condensed into clouds. The second is made by ram and 
dew. Fair weather succeeda rain, and rain fair weather, 
alternately; a continual rain would inundate everything: 
perpetual fair weather would wither bU. Rain falls drop by 
dropi because if poured down too abundantly it would destroy 
all^ as a gardener who would water his grains by bucket full. 
Thus Nature distributes her benefits with weighty measure 
and proportion. 

Concoction is a digestion of the crude humours instilled in 
the bowels of the Earth^'a ripenings and a conversion of this 
humour into food by means of its secret fire. 

These three operations are so connected, that the end of 
one is the beginning of the other. The aim of sublimation 
is to convert a heavy thing into a light one; and c^cbalation 
into vapofir; to reduce a thick and impure sulystancei and to 
despoil it of its faeces;” to eaase those vapours to assume the 
virtues and properties of superior things; and hnally to free 
the Earth of a superfluous humour which would hiitder its 
productions. 

Scarcely are these vapours sublimated, when they are con¬ 
densed into rain, and spiritual and invisible though they 
were, they become a ntoraent after a dense and aiqucoua 
body, to fall again on the Earth and to soah it with the 
celestial nectar by which it has been impregnated during its 
abode in the air. As soon as the Earth has received it, 
Nature works to digest and to ripen it. 

* Wliloli itr SjplAj QHJili Terra dMPwto, It !■ MiQ dnlpputed u 
ney tb* liotvroccitvctErA tmtf at « ^nm wiueli InuB ibi 

body KttH Chfl Of It* pnni |kliJ]4#o]>bB<i4l B. 
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Each aaimal, the lowest worm, U a Httle world in which 
all these things talce place. If man seeks the world outside 
of himself, he will find it everywhere. The Creator has made 
an infinity of them from the same matter; their form alone is 
different. Thus humility hecomcs Man, and glory belongs 
to God only. 

Water contains a ferment, a spirit, a life, by which it has 
become impregnated white wandering through the air, which 
proceeds from the superior natures to tbe inferior, and 
.which is finally d^sited to the bosom of the Earth. 
This ferment is a germ of Hfe,^ without which men, animals 
and vegetables could not live and could not produce. Every¬ 
thing in Nature breathes ; and man does not live by bread 
alone^ but by this aerial spirit which he continually 
inhales. 

God and Nature, His minister, alone know how to com¬ 
mand the primal material elements of bodies. Art could not 
approach them. Eut tbe three, which result from them, 
become sensible in the resolution of the Mixts. Chemists 
name them Su^Aur, Salt and These are the ele¬ 
ments Mercuiy is formed by the mixture of 

Water and Earth; Sulphur, of Earth and Air; Salt^ of Air 
and Water condensed. The Fire of Nature is added to the^e 
as a formal prlncipk. Mercury is composed of an bity, 
viacous Earth and a limpid Water; Sulphur of very dry^ 
very subtle Earth, mixed with the moisture of the Air; 

*Su(f3jkifr lb H mfltlll Hm cnl^qri Iti of UllAdfe- 

Cib|f viWmeUlf, Iti luTfln«. 

lU tirfliUiiiiy, Tbl&tiU£j, OuiMLUj^ maUepMliCf « 
fioft; inoui auJplHir Aod MoiraT;.—ipolphor, 8llt 

qaci^tlr wnrifl iorvlnif to Ch« frutriMf of propeTll«u 

r. iJollll h>a iFAjia, I 

nib iolpluur It ImvmriaJbljp coiuMwd At fMliftri, t cefmln 

yIaw, !■ tbo mothBrp tnd fikll tba child. 
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Salt of a thickj ponderous Earth and a crude Air which 
finds itself entangled with it. (See the PhysiqHC Switerfaitu^ 
by Beceber). 

Democritus* has said that all the Mixta were composed of 
atoi^; this belief seems not to be far from the truth, when 
we notice what reason dictates and experience demonstrates 
to This philosopher, as the others, has verified, under 
this obscure manner of explaining himself, the true mixture 
of the rEleruen ts, which in order to be conformable to the 
operations of Nature, must be made intimately, or, as we say, 
per mimma et actit indwuiibilia cotpuscula* Without this the 
parts would not make a continuous whole. The Mixts are 
resolved into a very subtle vapour by artificial djstillation; 
and is not Nature a more skilful workman than the most 
experienced man f This is all that Democritus has wished to 
say. 


We notice tfaree manners of being, 

N&v, lum. Chem, Tn y), which constitute thr^ 
genera, or three classes, called Kitigdomr, the 
Animal, the Vegetable and the Mineral. Minerals are pro¬ 
duced in the earth alone; vegetables have their roots in the 
earth, and rise in the water and the air; animals are bom in 
the air, the water and the earth; and air is a life-principle of 
all. 

Whatsoever different the Mixts appear to be as to their 
exterior form, they do not differ in principte, {Cvsmftp, Tmet. 
2 ); the Earth and Water serve as a basis for all, and the Air 
enters into their composition only as an instrument, as does 
Fire, The Light acts upon the Air, the Air on the Water, 
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the Water on the Earth. Water often becomes the initniN 
ment of nii.Yture in works of Art, but this mixture is only 
superhciaJ ; we see it in bread, bricks, etc. There is another 
intimate mixtion which Beecher calls Central, {Pkys. sttL 
sect. I.tch. 4). It is that one by which the Water is so mixed 
with the Earth that they can not be separated without de¬ 
stroying the form of the Mixt, We will not enter into the 
detail of the different degrees of this cohesion, as we wish to 
be brief. All this can be seen in the work just quoted. 


9C tbe Sifteroicea between the tTbree Trlmsbome. 


We say ordinary of minerals that they exist, 
and not that they live, as we say of animals 
and vegetables; nevertheless we may say that 
the metals derive life in some manner from the minerals, 
either because in their generation there b, so to speak, a 
union of male and female under the name of Sulphur and 
Mercury, which by fermentation, circulation and continuous 
concoction, are purified by the aid of the Salt in Nature, 
and finally are formed into a mass which we call metals; or 
because the perfect metals contain a principle of life, or 
innate Fire, which become weak and without movement 
under the hard exterior which encloses k; a principle which 
b concealed there as a treasure, until being freed by a 
philosophical solution of this exterior, it b developed and 
exalted by a vegetative movement, to the highest degree of 
perfection which Art can give it. 
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A vegetative soul ot spirit animates plants; 
by it they grow and multiply. But they are 
deprived of the feeling and movement of 
animals. Their germs are hermaphrodite, although natural- 
iata have remarlced two sexes in almost all vegetables. The 
vegetative and incorruptible spirit is developed in the fer¬ 
mentation and putrefaction of the germs. When the grain 
decays in the earth without germinating, this spirit joins its 
sphere again. 

Animals have, above minerals and vegetables, 
a sensitive soul, the principle of their life and 
movement. They are, one may say, the com¬ 
plement of Nature as far as subluoaiy beings are concerned. 
God has distinguished and separated the two sexes in this 
kingdom, so that from two there should come a third. Thus 
in the most perfect things is manifested more perfectly the 
image of the Trinity. 

Man is the sovereign prince of this lower world. All his 
faculties are admirable. The troubles which rise in his mind, 
his agitations, his anxieties are as the winds, the lightnings, 
the thunders, the whirlwinds and meteors which take place 
in the Macrocosm. His heart, his blood, all hts body even, 
are agitated by them, but they are u the trembling of the 
earth and everything proves in him that heris truly the 
epitome of the Universe. Was not David right in exclaim¬ 
ing that God is infinitelyadmiiabie in all His works, (Psa/m 
gr^ V. 6 and l4i t 


All perfect Mixta which have life, have a 
soul, or spirit, and a body. The body is com¬ 
posed of clay, or Earth and Water; the soul, 
which gives form to tho Mixts, is a spark of the Fire of Nature^ 
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or an imporceptible ray dl Lights which acts in the Msxts 
according to the actual arrangement of the Matter, and the 
perfection^ of the speci^c organs in each of them. If the 
beasts have a soul, it differs from their mind only in d^ree. 

The specific forms of the composites, or, if one prefers, 
their seal, preserve some knowledge of their origin. The 
soul of Man reflects often upon the divine Light. It seems 
to wish to penetrate into that sanctuary, accessible to God 
alone: it strives continually to reach it, and finally returns to 
it. The souls of animals, these beings, which a secret motive 
of Heavens has placed here below, and which derive their 
organization from the treasures of the sun, the souls of 
animals seem to have a sympathy with this star by the dif¬ 
ferent omens of its rising, of its setting, even of the move¬ 
ment of the heavens, and of the changes of temperature in 
the air, which their movements announce to us. 

Supported by the air, and almost entirely aerial, the souls 
of vegetables posh the head of their stalk as high as possible, 
as if eager to return to their native land. 

Rocks, stones, formed of Water and of Earth, are baked in 
the earth as in a potter’s oven, this is why they incline to the 
earth as if making parts of it. But the precious stones and 
metals are more favored by celestial influences; the first are 
as the tears of Heaven, and a congealed celestial dew; for this 

aL‘> 

reason the Ancients attributed to them so many virtues. The 
aun and the stars seem to have also a particular care for the 
metals, and one would say that Katurc leave's to them the 
duty to give them their form. The soul of metals is, we may 
say, imprisoned in their material envelope; the Philosopher's 
Fire can draw it from this envelope and make it produce a 
son worthy of the sun, and an admirable quintessence, which 
draws Himvens near to us. 

Light is the principle of life, and shadow of death, The 
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souis d£ the Mixts are rays of Light, and their bodies are 
abysses of shadows. '■Everythiiag lives by Light, and cvciy- 
thing which dies is deprived of it. It is because of this prirt* 
cipl^ to which we pay so UttJe attention, that we say com¬ 
monly of a dead man, 1 / a perdu la iutKtireiQii has lost the 
light): and as Saint John says, ** Light is tke'life a/ men,'* 
{Bvang^, cA, 7)1 

Each composite has faculties which i^culiar to it. As 
far as animals are concerned, we need only to reject upon 
their actions to be convinced of this. The time of mating, 
Which IS so well known to them, the just distribution of parts 
in the progeny: the use which they make of each member; 
the attention and care which they give to the nourishment 
and defense of their young; their dMerent affections, of 
pleasure, of fear, of good will toward their masters, their dis¬ 
position to receive instructions, their shill in procuring the 
necessaries of life, their prudence in shunning that which 
could Injure them, and many other things which an observer 
may notice, prove that their soul is endowed with a kind of 
reasoning. 

Vegetables lilve also a mental faculty, and a method of 
knowing and foreseeing. The vital faculties are with them 
the care of producing their like, the multiplicative, nutritive, 
augmentative, sensitive and other virtues. Their idea is 
manifested in the presage of the weather, and the knowledge 
of the temperature which is^favorable to them to germinate 
and shoot forth their stalks; their strict observation of 
ctimatic changes, as laws of Nature, in the choice of the 
aspect of the heavens which is suitable for them; in the 
manner of buiying their roots; of elevating their stalks; of 
extending their branches; of developing their leaves; of form¬ 
ing and coloring their fruits; of transmuting the elements 
into food; of infusing into thetf germs a prolific virtue. 
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Why do certaJn plajitA grow only in certain seasons^ 
although one sows them as soon as they mature^ or they 
are sown by the natural fall of their grains.^ They have their 
vegetative prineiple, and yet they will develop it only at 
certain timeSp unless art furnishes them that which they 
would find in the season suitable for them. Why does a plant 
sown in bad ground, adjacent to good soil, why docs it direct 
its rooti to the side of the latter? What teaches an onion 
placed in the earth, germ downwards, to direct it towards the 
air^ Why do ivy and other plants of the same species, direct 
their feeble branches towards the trees which can sustain 
them? Why does the pumpkin push its fruit with aU its 
strength towards a vase of water placed near it ? What is it 
that teaches plants, in which one remarks tbe two sexes, to 
place themselves almost always the male near the female, 
and often very much inclined toward each other? Let us 
confess that all this passes our understanding; that Nature 
is not blinds and that she is governed by Wisdom^ 


Everything returns to its principle. Each 
individual exists in potentiality in the mat¬ 
erial world before appearing in its individual 
form, and will return in its time and in its order to the point 
whence it has departed, as the rivers in the aea^ to be bom 
again in their turm cA. L J). It is perhaps thus 

that Pythagoras understood his metempsychosis which has 
not been comprebendei 

When the Mixt is dissolved^ because of the weakness of 
the corruptible elements which compose it, the ethereal 
part abandons it, and returns to its native country^ Then 
derangementi disorder and confusion take place in the parts 
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of the corpse, because of the absence of tbatwhicfa preserved 
order tn it. Death, corruption, take, possession of it, until 
this matter receives anew the celestial infiuences, which 
reuniting the scattered Elements, will reuder them suitable 
for a new generation. 

This vivifying spirit does not separate from matter during 
generative putrefaction,.: because it is not an entire and 
perfect corruption, as that which produces the destruction of 
the Mixt. It is a corruption combined and caused by this 
same spmt, to give to matt^ the form which suits the indi* 
vidual which it is to animate. It is some time in a state of 
inactivity, as we see in the germs i but it only needs to be 
excited. As 9<^ as it is, it places the matter in movement; 
and the more It acts, the more it acquires new forces until it 
has finished the perfecting of the Mixt. 

Let the materialists,- the ridiculous partisans Oif chance in 
the formation and preservation of compositeSj examine what 
we have said, and redcct upon it seriously and without preju* 
dice; and let them then say how an imaginary being, can be 
the efficient cause of something real and so well combined. 
I^t them follow this Nature step by step, her processes, 
tbc memis that she employs and^ her results. They will see, 
if they do not dose their eyes to the Ught, that the genera^ 
tion of the composites has a determined time; that everything 
is the Universe is made by weight and measure, and that 
only an Infinite Wisdom could preside over it- 

The Elements begin their generation by putrefaction. 
They are resolved into a humid nature or First Matter j then 
chaos is made, and from this chaos generation. Thus rightly 
do Physicists say that preservation is a eontinuaJ creation 
since the generation of each individuat corresponds to the 
creation and preservation of the Macrocosm. Nature is al* 
ways consistent; she has only one right way, from which 
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she departs only because of insurmountable obstacles, then 
she makes monsters. 

Dfc is the harmonious result of the union of Matter with 
Form, which constitutes the perfection of the individual. 
Death is the appointed limit where the disunion and separa¬ 
tion of Form from Matter takes place. One begins to die as 
soon as this separation begins, and the dissolution of the Mixt 
is the end. 

Everything which lives, whether vegetable or animal, has 
need of nourishment for its preservation, and there are two 
kinds of food. Vegetables are nourished not less on air than 
on water and earth. The bosom of the earth would soou be 
exhausted if not continually replenished with the Ethereal 
Milk. Moses expresses this perf^tly in the tenus of the 
benediction which he gave to the sons of Joseph: De bewdic- 
tffifu Domini terra ejus ; depemis axH et ro*v atqm atj/sso 
SMbfacentOt de pomis /ructuum So/is et Lufwtj de pomis e&llittm 
ettemoruin, de Vertice antiquomm montivm: et de frugibas 
terree^ et de pleftititdine vfc., {Deuter. JJ). 

Would Nature have taken the care to place the lungs, 
those admirable and indefatigable bellows, near the heart 
simply to refresh it? No, they have a more important office; 
it is to int^le and to transmit to the heart this ethereal 
spirit, which comes to the aid of the vital spiritsrepairs 
their loss and multiplies them sometimes. This b why we 
breathe oftener when much agitated, because a greater waste 
of spirits then takes place, and Nature seeks to repair this 
loss. 

Philosophers give the name of or spiritHal naturejy 

not only to immaterial beings, who can be known only by 
the intellect, such as angels and demons, but also to those 
which, although material, cannot be perceived by the senses 
because of their great tenuity. Pure air, or Ether, is of thb 
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nature, as are the intluences of celestial bodies, Innate Fire, 
seminal, vital, vegetable spirits, etc. They are the ministers 
of-Nature, who seems to act upon Matter only by means of 
them. 

The Fire of Nature is manifested in^nimals only by the 
heat which it escites. When it iS: withdrawn death takes its 
place, the elementary body or corpse remains entire until 
putrefaction begins. This Fire is too weak in the vegetables 
to become apparent even to the sense of touch. 

We do not know what is the nature of common iire; its 
matter is ^ tenuous that it is manifested only by the other 
bodies to which it attaelies itadf. Coal is not fire, nor is the 
wood which burns, nor the fiame, which is only an infiamed 
smoke. It appears to be extinguished and to vanish 
when food is lacking to it. It must be an effect of l 4 ght 
on combustible bodies. 


The origin of Light proves to us its spiritual 
nature. Before matter began to receive its 
form, God created Light; it was immediately 
diffused in matter, which served as the wick for its mmnte> 
nance. The manifestation of Light was, we may say, the 
act which God exercised upon Matter; the first maniage of 
the Creator with the creature, of the spirit with the body« 

At first diffused everywhere. Light seemed to coUect in the 
sun, as several rays unite in a point. The light of the sun 
is consequently a luminous spirit, inseparably attached to 
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thh star, whose rays are clothed with particles of Ether in 
order to become sensible to our eyet They are streams 
which flow continually from an inexhaustible source^ and 
which diffuse themselves throughout the vast extent of the 
Universe. 

Yet, we must not conclude that these rays are purely 
spiritual. They are corporified with Ethers as the flame with 
the smoke. If we furnish in our hearths a perpetually smoky 
fuel we wilt have a perpetual flame. 

The nature of Eight is to flow continually ! and we have 
agreed to call rays those effluxions of the sun mixed with 
Ether Vet^ we must not confound Light with the ray, 
or with the splendour and brightness. Light is the cause; 
brightness the effect. 

When a lighted candle b extinguished the igneous and 
luminous spiritp which inflames the wick, is not lost, as b 
commonly believed. Its action simply disappears when 
food is lacking to itn It is diffused in the air, which is the 
receptacle of Light, and of the spiritual nature of the material 
world. 

So bodies return by resolution to the matter whence they 
have been derived; so also, the natural forms of individuals 
return to the universal forms, or Light, which is the vivifying 
spirit of the Universe. One must not confound this spirit 
with the rays of the sun^ since there are only the vehicle pt 
It. It penetrates even to the center of the earth, when the 
sun is not on our horizon. 

Light is for us a vivid image of Divinity, Divine love 
being unable^ to speak thus, to contain itself in itself; has 
been diffused outside itself and multiplied in creation. So 
IJght b not confiried to lummoui bodies; it is scattered^ it 
is multipUcd, it is as God, an inexhaustible source of heneflt. 
It is communicated always without any diminution; it seems 
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even lo acquire new strength by this communication, ae a 
master who, by imparting knowledge to hts pupil, strengthens 
his own. 

This igneous spirit, born into bodies by the rays, is^easily 
distinguished from them. The latter are communicated only 
as long as they find in their way no opaque boreal which 
arrest their course. The former penetrates even the most 
dense bodies, since we feci the heat on the side of a wall 
opposite to that on which the rays fall, although they have 
not been able to penetrate it. This heat exists even after the 
rays have disappeared with the luminous body. 

Every c-^anspoHnt body, glass ,.esp^tal]y, transmits this 
igneous and luminous spirit without transmitting the rays: 
this is why the air, which is behind, in furnishing a new body 
to this spirit, becomes illuminated and fomis new rays, which 
are diffused as the first ones. Besides, every transparent 
body, while serving as a means to tranamit this spirit, not 
only finds itself enlightened, but becomes luminous; and this 
increase of brightness is easily manifested to those who notice 
h. This augmentation of splendour would not take places if 
the transparent body transmitted the rays as it reives them. 

Mr. Pott appears to have adapted these ideas of the Her¬ 
metic Philosophers regarding Light, in his Essay: Of chfmkal 
andobsint&tims m the fropetUts and effrcis if Ligkt 
and Fire. He has agreed perfectly with d^Espagnet, whose 
sentiments I here analyse and who lived about a century and 
a half ago, The observations which this learned professor 
of Berlin brings forward, all agree in proving the truth of 
what we have said. He calls Light the great md maref Hates 
agent tf Nature. He says that its substance, because'of the 
tenuity of its parts, cannot be examined by number, measure 
or weight; that chemistry cannot expose its exterior form, 
because it cannot be thought of in any substance, much less 
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cxpresaed; that its dignity and excdlenct arc announced m 
the Sacred Scriptures, where God causes Himsdf to be called 
by the name of Light and of Fire; since it is said that God 
is Ltghtp that He dwells in Light,^ that Light is Hi# Vest¬ 
ment* that life consists in Light, that He makes Hts angels 
flames of Fire, etc,, and finally, that several persons regard 
Light rather as a spiritual being than a corporeal substance. 

In reflecting on Light, the first thing, says this author, 
which is presented to my eyes and my mind, is the Light of 
the sun; and 1 presume that the sun is the source of all the 
Light found in Nature; that all Light returns to it as in its 
circle of revolutions^ and that from it it is sent anew upon 
OUT globe. 

I do not think, adds he, that the sun contains a burning, 
destructive fire; but it encloses a substance luminous, pure, 
simple and concentrated, which enlightens alL 1 regard 
Light as a substance which delights^ which animates, and 
which produces brightness; in a word, I regard it as the first 
instrument which God employed, and as the one which He 
still employs in Nature, WTience cornea the worship which 
some pagans have rendered to the sun; whence the fable of 
i Prometheus, who stole Fire from Hcaveun to communicate it 
to the earth. 

Although Mt» Pott docs not approve apparently^ he does, 
in reality, support the sentiment of those who make Fthcr a 
vehicle of the substance of Light, because, saya he, they mul¬ 
tiply beings without aecessity. But if Light is a simple being, 
as he avows, could it be manifested except through 
sensible substance? It has the property of penetrating very 
subtle bodies by its tenuity, which is superior to that of the 
air, and by its progressive movement, which is more rapid 
than we can imagine; but he d«i not dare to decide whether 
it b due to a spiritual substance, although he is certain that 
the moving principle is as ancient as this substance itself. 
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Movement, as raovemeiit, does not produce Light, but 
manifests it in suitable substances. It shows itself only in 
mobile bodies, that is to say, in an extremely subtle matter^ 
adapted to the rapid movement, whether this matter flows 
immediately from the sun, or its atmosphere, and penetrates 
to us; or whether, (which appears, says he, more probable), 
the sun puts in movement those extremely subtle suhstancea 
of which our atmosphere is full. 

This is, then, a vehicle of Light, and a vehicle which does 
not differ from Ether; since this Savant adds, further on: 

is &russ qf /A? movement qf Light which mts m 

our Jz/Asr^ wMcA comes and most ejiracioMSfy 

from the sun/* This vehide is evert according to him^ a 
beiog muUipUed without necessity h 

He distinguishes Fire from Lightj and notes their differ¬ 
ences; but after having said that Light produces bright nesst 
he here confounds the tatter with the luminous prindplej, as 
one may conclude from the instances which he relates. I 
would have concluded from them that there is a Fire and a 
Light which do not bunii that is to say^ which do not destroy 
the bodies in which they are adherent; but not that there is 
a Light without Fire. This lack of distinction between the 
principle^ or cause of the splendour and brightnesst and the 
effect of this cause, is the source of an infinite number of 
errors in regard to this matter^ 

Perhaps it is only the rnistake of the translator who may 
have employed the terms Light and brighlncBs, iudifTerently 
as being synonymous. I would be much [nclined to belieFe 
this, since Mr. Pott, immediately after having rebt^ the 
different phenomena of phosphorescent substances, rotten 
wOodi glow worms» burned clay rubbed, etc., says, that the 
substance of Light in its purity^ nr separated from every 
other body, does not ]>erinit itself to be perceived; that we 
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treat it surrounded by an envelopej and that we know its 
presence only by induction^ This ia to distinguLsh Li^ht^ 
properly speaking, from the brightness which is the effect of 
it^ With this distinction it is easy to explain a great num¬ 
ber of phenomena which would remain incomprehensible 
without U. 

Heat, although the effect of movement, is, we may say, 
identified with iL Light being the principle of Fire, is the 
principle of movement and of heaL The latter being only a 
lesser degree of Fire, or the movement produced by a more 
moderate Fire, more distant from the affected body, it is to 
this movement that water owes its fluidity, since without 
this cause it becomes ice. 

One must not confound elementary Fire with the fire of 
the cook-stove^ and one must observe that the former 
becomes an actual burning fire only when combined with 
combustible substances* of itself it gives neither dame, nor 
Light. Thus the Phlogiston, ora substance oily, sulphurous, 
resinouSp is not the principle, but simply the matter suitable 
to maintain and manifest it.* 

The arguments of Mr* Pott prove that the opinions of 
d'Fspagnct and other Hermetic Philosophers^ in regard to 
Fire and Lights are very reasonable and conformable to the 
most exact Physico-chemical observations, since they agree 
with this learned professor of Chemistry in the Academy of 
Sciences and Belles-I^pCttres of Berlin. So these Philoso¬ 
phers understood Nature; and since they understood her^ 
why not try to lift the obscure veil under which they have 
concealed her processes by their enigmaticalt allegorical and 

VBlHtanc* quit* BHAJopini h? tfa« Fb l]o*opb«r'» Tin It Oiyg*n. 4 
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mythical discourses, rather than to scorn their reasonings 
because they appear unintelligible, or to^acegse them of 
ignorance and deceit? 


The igneous spirit, the vivifying principle 
gives life and vigour to the Mixta, but this 
Fire would soon consume them, if its activity 
was not tempered by the aqueous humour which binds them 
together. This moisture circalates continually in all things. 
It makes a revolution In the U niverse, by means of which 
some of the Mixts are formed, or nourished. Or even in¬ 
creased in volume, while its evaporation and absence causes 
others to perish. ^ 

All the machinery of the world composes only one body, 
all the parts of which are bound by^eans which partake of 
the nature of the extremes. This bond is hidden, this knot 
is secret; but it is not the leas real, and it is by means of it 
that all these parts tend themselves to mutual aid, since there 
is a relation, and a true commerce between them. The 
emissary spirits of the superior natures make and maintain 
this communication; some go away while others come; 'some 
return to their source while others descend from it; the last 
come takes their place, the others depart in their turn, still 
others succeed them; and by this continual dux and redux 
Nature Is renewed and maintained. These are the wings of 
Mercury, by the aid yof which this messenger of the gods 
made such frequent visits to the inhabitants of the I'leavcns 
and the Earth. 

l^is circular succession of spirits is made by two means, 
rarefication and condensation, which Nature employs to 
spiritualize bodies and to corporify spirits; or, If one widies, 
to thin the gross elements, to open them, to elevate them to 
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the subtle nature of spiritual matters^ and then make them 
return to the nature of the gross and corporeal c1ement$^ 
They undergo continually such metamorphosis. The air fur- 
nUhea water a thin aerial substance which begins to corpon- 
fy ; water communicates it to the carthp where it is corporLded 
atill more. It then becomes food for mineral and vegetables. 
In the latter it becomes stalk, bark, leaves, Aowers, fruit, in 
a word, a corporeal palpable substance. 

In the animal. Nature separates the most subtle, the most 
spiritual part of solid and liquid food, to change it in the 
principle of nourishment. It changes and specifies the 
purest substance into sperm, flesh, bone, etc.j and leaves the 
grossest and most heterogeneous parts for the excrements. 
Art imitate* Nature in her resolutions and compositions. 


The life and preservation of individuals con¬ 
sists in the close union of form and matter. 
The knot» the bond, which forms this union, 
consist* in that of the Innate Fire with the Humid Radical. 
This humidity is the purest, the most digested portion of 
matter, and an oil extremely rectified by the alembics of 
Nature, The germs of things contain much of this Moist 
Radical^ in which a spark of celestial Fire is nourished; and 
when placed in a suitable matrix, causes, when constantly 
aided, all that i* necessary for production. 

We find something immortal in this Humid Radical^ the 
death of the Mists doe* not cause it to vanish or to disappear. 
It resi*ts even the most violent hre, since it may be found in 
the ashes of burned corpses. 

<Or rbtfOHf JViffiithfrr. Il Hvi^nry nf Uiv wbicb im bariU 
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Each Mi*t contains two moistures, tbe one of which we 
have just spoken, and an elementary moisture, in part aqueous, 
in aerial. The latter yields to the violence of fire; it 
vanishes in smoke, in vapours, and when it is entirely evap' 
oiated the body is Only ashes, or parts separated the one from 
the other. 

Not so with the Moist Radical^ as it constitutes the basts 
of the Mixts, it braves the tyranny of fire, it suffers martyr* 
dom with insurmountable courage, and remains obstinately 
attached to the ashes of the Mixtj which indicates plainly its 
T great purity. 

‘ ^ Experience baa shown to gtass-malcers, people usually very 
ignorant concerning Nature, that this Moisture is concealeii 
in ashes. They have found by means of fire the secret of 
manifesting it, so far aa art and the violence of artificial &re 
are capable. To make glass the ashes must be fused, and 
there could be no fusion where there Is no moisture, 

Without knowing that the salts extracted from ashes 
contain the greatest virtue of the Mutts, laborers bum the 
stubble and grass to increase the fertility of their fields. 
Proof that this Humid Radical is inaccessible to the attacks 
of firei that it is the principle of generation, the basis of the 
Mixts, and that its virtue, its active fire, remains torpid only 
until the earth, common matrix of principles, dex'elops its 
faculties, which we see daily in seeds. 

This Radical Balm is the ferment of Nature, which is 
scattered through the whole mass ; of individuals. It is an 
ineffaceable tincture, which has the property of multiplying 
and which penetrates even its grossest detritus, since one 
employs it successfully to manure lands and to increase their 
fertility. 

One can rightly conjecture, that this basis, this root of 
the Mixts, which survives their destruction, is a part of the 
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Finr the, purest and indestructible portion stamped 

with the seal of Light from which it received form. For the 
marriage of this First Matter with its form is indissoluble, 
and all the elements corporified as individuals derive their 
origin from iL Indeed was not such a matter necessary to 
serve as the incorruptible basis, and as the cubic root to 
corruptible Mixts, to be able to be their principle, constant, 
perpetual and yet material, around which would turn contin¬ 
ually the vicissitudes and changes which material beings 
experience daily? 

If one was permitted to conjecture and to penetrate the 
obscurity of the future, would one not say that this unalterable 
substance is the foundation of the material worlds and the 
ferment of its immortality, by means of which it will c^cist 
even after its destruction, after having passed through the 
tyranny of fire* and after having been cleansed of its original 
defects, In order to be renewed and to become incorruptible 
and unalterable for all eternity ? 

It seems that Light has as yet worked only upon it, and 
that it has left the rest in shadows. So it preserves always 
a spark of it, which it is only necessary to excite. 

But the Innate Fire b very different from Moisture, li 
partakes of the ipirituality of Light, and the Humid Radical 
is of a nature midway between the extremely subtle and 
spiritual matter of Light, and gross, elementary, corporeal 
matter. It partakes of the nature of both, and connects 
these two extremes. It is the seal of the visible and palpable 
treaty of light and shadows; the point of union and of 
commerce between the Heavens and the Lartb. 

Thus one cannot, without error, confound this Humid 
Radical with Innate Fire. The latter is the inhabitant, the 
former the habitation, the dwelling. It is, in all the Mixts, 
the laboratory of Vulcan; the hearth on which i$ preserved 
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that immorta] Fire, the primC'inotor created from all the fac¬ 
ulties of mdividuals; the universal BaltUj the most precious 
Elixir of Nature the perfectly sublimated Mercury of Life, 
which Nature distributes by weight and measure to all the 
Mixta. He who iirill know how to extract this treasure from 
the heart, mid from the hidden eent^ tA the productions of 
this lower world, to despoil it of its thick elementary shell, 
which conceals it from our eyes; and to draw it from the dark 
prison in which it is enclosed and inactive, may boast of 
knowing how to make the most precious Msoicuia to relieve 
the human body. 


The superiOT^and inferior bodies of the 
World having the same source, and the same 
matter as a principle, have preserved a sym¬ 
pathy which causes that the purest, the noblest, the strongest, 
communicate to those who are less so all the perfection of 
which they are susceptible. But when the organs of the 
Miats are l^ly arranged, naturally or through accidents, 
this communication is hindered: the order established for 
this commerce is deranged; the feeble, being less aided, be¬ 
comes weaker, Succuml^ and becomes the principle of its 
own ruin, moU mit sud, (Coftm^. Tract 2), 

The four qualities of Elements, cold, heat, drynesa and 
mbistiu-e, are, we may say, the harmonic tones in Nature. 
They are not more contrary than the grave tone in music is 
to the acute; but they are different, and separated by inter- 
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vals, or middle tones, which connect the two extremes. Just 
as by these middle tones a very beautiful harmony may be 
composed, so Nature can combine the qualities of the Ele- 
ments, so that from them may result a temperament* which 
constitutes that of the Mixts. 


Properly speaking, there is no repose in 
Nature, (Chriwii^. Tract 4^ She cannot remain 
idle; and if she should permit real repose to 
succeed Movement for a single instant, all tbe machinery Of 
the Universe would fall in ruin. Movement has, we may 
say, drawn it from nothingness; repose would replunge it 
into nothingness. That to which we give the name repose, 
is only Movement less rapid, less sensible. Movement is 
then continual in^each part as in tbe whole. Nature acts 
always in the interior of the Mixts. Even corpses are not in 
repose, since they are corrupted, and since corruption cannot 
take place without Movement. 

Order and uniformity reign in the manner of Movement, 
the machinery of the World; but there are'dilferent degrees 
in this Movement, which is unequal and different in differ¬ 
ent and unequal things. Geometry even demands this law 
of inequality: and we may say that celestial bodies have an 
equal Movement in geometric ration namely, in proportion 
to the difference of their size, their distance and their 
nature. 

We easily perceive in the course of tbe seasons that the 
methods which Nature employs differ only in appearance, 
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During the winter she appears without Movement, dead, or 
at least torpid. Yet, it is during this dead setisi>«t {lit&rtg 
saisofi^ that she prepares, digests, covers the seeds, and 
disposes them for generation. She gives birth, to speak 
thus, in the spring; she nourishes and rears in the surntner. 
She even ripens certain fruits; she keeps others for the 
autumn, when they have need of a longer digestion. At the 
end ol this season everything decays, in order to he disposed 
for a new generation. 

Man experiences in this life the changes of the four 
seasons. His winter is not the time o£ old age, as we usually . 
say, it is that which be spends in the womb of his mother 
without action and in shadows, because he has not yet 
enjoyed the benefits of solar light. Scarcely is he bom when 
he begins to grow; he enters into his spring; which lasts 
until he is capable of ripening his fruits. Then his summer 
succeeds; he strengthens himself, he digests, he develops the 
principle of life which is to give it to others. When his fnut 
is ripe, autumn takes possesion of him; he dries up, he 
withers, he bends towards the principle to which his nature 
draws him, he falls intoJt, be dies, be is no mor^ 

From the unequal and varied distance of the sun proceed 
the differences of the seasons. The Philosopher who wishes 
to imitate the processes of Nature in the operations of the 
Great Work, must meditate on them very seriously. 

I will not here enter into the detail of the different Move¬ 
ments of celestial bodies. Moses has explained only that 
which concerns the globe we inhabit He has said almost 
nothing of other planets, doubtless in order that human curi¬ 
osity should find matter for admiration, rather than subjects 
for dispute. The inordinate desire to know all still tyrannizes 
over the feeble mind of Man. He does not know how to 
conduct himself, yet he is mad enough to prescribe for the 
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Creator rules to conduct the Universe. He makes systems, 
and speaks tn such a decisive tone, that one would say that 
God has consulted him to draw the world from nothingness, 
and that he has suggested to the Creator the Laws which 
preserve the harmony of its general and particular Move¬ 
ments. Happily the arguments of these pretended philoso¬ 
phers have no effect upon this harmony. We would have 
reason to fear consequences as grievous for us, as those 
which one draws from their principles are ridiculous. Let 
US calm ourselves: the world will continue in its course as 
long as it will please its Creator to preserve it. Let us 
not lose the time of a life as short as ours in disputing 
about things of which we are ignorant. Let us rather seek 
the remedy for the ills which overwhelm us: let us implore 
Him who has created the Medicine of the Earth, to permit us 
to know it; and that after having favored us with this won¬ 
derful knowledge we should use it only for the advantage of 
our neighbour, through love of the Sovereign Being, to whom 
alone be glory through all the ages. 
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HE aim of thta Art is to discover the source of long 
life and riches, two foundations upon which the hjppU 
ness of this human existence rests. It has always been a mys- 
ter/iandthose who have treated of it^ have in all times spoken 
of \l, as a Scienccp the practice of which contains something 
surprising, and the result of which partakes of the nature of 
the miracle in itself and in its effects. God, the Author of 
Nature, whom the Philosopher proposes to imitate alonCp can 
enlighten and guide the human mind in the search for this 
inestimable treasure, and in the labyrinth of the operations 
of this Art^ So all these authors recommend one to address 
one's self to the Creator, and to demand from Him this favor 
with much fervor and perseverance. 

Should we be surprised that the possessors of such a beau¬ 
tiful secret have veiled it in the shadows of hieroglyphics, 
fables, allegories^ metaphors and enigmas, in order to keep 
the knowledge of it from the multitude^ They have written 
only for those whom God deigns to enlighten concerning it. 
To decry them, to declaim strongly against the Scienccp 
because one has made useless efforts to obtain is a low 
vengeance; it is to hurt one's own reputation, it is to publish 
one's own ignorance, and powcrLcssncss to luccccd. Let one 
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raise his voice against those vulgar chemists^ those smffcurst 
those humors of charcoal, who, after having been duped by 
their own ignorance, seek to make dupes of others. I would 
willingly join this class of critics. I wwJd even wish for the 
voice of Stentor to make myself better heard. But who 
are those who concern themselves with speaking and writing 
against Hermetic Philosophy? People who are ignorant of 
it, f wager, even of its definition; people whose ill-humOur is 
excited by prejudice. I appeal to their good faith; let them 
seriously consider whether they understand that which they 
criticize; have they read and re-read twenty times and more, 
the good authors who treat of this subject f Who among 
them can {latter himself that he knows the operations and 
processes of this Art? What GEdipos has given them knowb 
edge of its enigmas, and its allegories? What sibyl has 
introduced them into its sanctuary? Let them remain then 
in the narrow sphere of their knowledge: m mttfr uitm crept- 
dam. Or, since it is the fashion, let them bark after such a 
great treasure which they despair of obtaining. Poor conso¬ 
lation, but tbe only one which remains to them. And would 
to God that their cries could be heard by all those who waste 
their wealth in the pursuit of that which escapes them, 
instead of knowing the simple processes of Nature, 

Monsieur deMaupertuts thinks differently of it, Under 
whatsoever aspect'one considers the Philosopher's Stone, 
one cannot, says this celebrated Academician, prove the 
impossibility of obtaining it, but its value, adds he, is not 
enough to balance the slight hop>e of finding it, {Lettres'^. 
M. dejusti, Director-General of the mines of the Empress^ 
Queen of Hungary, proves not only the piyssibility of it; but 
its actual existence, in a discourse which he has given to the 
Public, the arguments of which are founded on his own 
experience. 













PMlOBcpMcal Connsels. 

Worship God alone; love Him with all your 
heart, and your neighbour as yourself. Have 
always the glory of God as the aim of all your 
actions;' call upon Him; He will hear you, glorify Him, He 
will ctalt you. 

Be slow in speech, and action. Do not rely upon your 
own prudence, upon your knowledge, or upon the word and 
riches of men, especially of the great Put your trust in 
God alone. Cultivate the talent which He has intrusted to 
you. Be avaricious of time; it is'infinitely short for a man 
who knows how to use it. Do not put off until to-morrow, 
which is not yours, that which you should do to^ay. Asso¬ 
ciate with the good and the wise. Man was bom to learn ; 
his natnral curiosity is a palpable proof of this; and to stag¬ 
nate in idleness and ignorance, is to degrade humanity. The 
more a man knows the more closely he approaches the 
Author of his being, who knows all. Therefore profit by the 
knowledge of the Wise; receive their instructions with gen¬ 
tleness, and their corrections always in good part. Flee 
from the association of the wicked, the multiplicity of affairs, 
and the multitude of friends. 

Sciences are acquired only by study, by meditatum, and 
not by dispute. Leam a little at a time; repeat often the 
same study; the mind can do all when concentrated upou 
one sole object, but nothing when trying to embrace too 
many. 

Knowledge, joined to experience, forms the truest wisdom. 
Lacking it, one must have recourse to opinion, to doubt, to 
conjecture and to authority. 

The subjects of Science are God, the Universe, or Macro¬ 
cosm, and Man. Man has been made for God, Woman for 
God and Man, and the other creatures for Man and Woman, 
Chop. V, 2 so that they should make use 
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of them for their occopattorns, their O'^n preservation, and 
the glory of their common Author Above all act so as to be 
always in harmony with God and your acighbour, Ven* 
geance is a weakness in Man, Never make an enemy; and 
if one does'fvil to you^ it would be better and more noble, to 
avenge yourself by doing good to him. 


There are tuv kinds of sciences, not more. 
ReligipEi and Physics; that is to say, the Sci' 
ence of God and the^sdence of Nature: all 
others are only branches of these. There arc even spurious 
ones; they are errors rather than sciences^ 

God gives the first in its perfedion to Saints and the chil¬ 
dren of Heaven; enlightens the mind of man so that it may 
acquire the second, and the Demo'n throws into it clouds to 
suggest the spurious ones. , ^ 

Religion comes from Heaven, it is the true Sdence, 
because God, the source of all truth, is its Author Physics 
is the knowledge of Nature, with it Man can do wonderful 
things, M^m knmam mintbiliietH t^ectrix. 

The power of Man is greater than one woidd imagiue. He 
can do all with the hdp of God, nothing without it, except 
evil. 


The first step to wisdom is the fear of God, 
the second the knowledge'of Nature. By it 
we ascend even to the knowledge of her 
Author, {Si. /•nw/, Ch. /, v. 20 ). Nature teaches 
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work is alwa^rs Nature’s; she works simp1y> by degreesj 
and always by the same means to pr^ucc the same result > 
The work of Art is shorter; it outstrips Nature. The work 
of God is done in an instant. Alchemy, properly speaking, 
is an operation of Nature, aided by Art It places in our 
hands the Key of Natural Magic; or Physics, and renders us 
wonderful to men, by elevating us above the masses. 


The statue <d Harpocrat es,wbo had one hand 
over his mouth, was. among the ancients;, the 
emblem of secrecy, which is strengthened by 
silence, and becomes weaker and vanishes by revelation. 
Jesus Christ our Saviour, revealed our Mysteries only to His 
disdj^es, and spoke always to the people through allegories 
and parables, Vobis datum negni catiarum. 

, . . Sine fiara^/is ifiquedatur eie, {MiattA, Ck, /J, tf, //.— 
Mari' ch. /V, tr. //.— Matth. ek, /J; v. 

The Priests, among the Egyptians; the Magii, among 
the Persians; the Mecubales and Kabbalists, among the 
Hebrews; the Brahmins, in India; the Gymnosopbists, in 
Ethiopia; the Orpheuses, the Pythagorases, the Platos, the 
Porphyry5, among the Greeks; the Druids, among the West¬ 
ern races; have spoken of the Secret Sciences only through 
enigmas and allegories; if they had stated their true object, 
there would have been no Mysteries and the sacred would 
have been confounded with the profane. 




The requirements necessary in order to 
arrive at this Secret, are: the knowledge of 
Nature and of one's One may not 
understand the first perfectly, or even the second, without 
the aid of Alchemy. The love of wisdom, the horror of 
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crime, and of falscitood, the avoidance of ciacochcmists, the 


association of the vise^ the invocation of the Holy Spirit; 
not to add secret to secret, to attach one's self only to one 
thing, (because God and Nature delight in unity and aim' 
plidty), such are the conditions necessary for obtaining tbc 
divine revelation. 

Man being the epitome of all Nature, must learn to know 
himself as the summary, the miniature of Nature. By bis 
spiritual part be is alhed to all iminortal creatures, and 
by his material part, to all that which is transient in the 
Universe. 


From all material things ashes may be made; 
from ashes one makes Sait, from Salt one 
,'^paratc5 Water and Mercury, from Mercury 




be separated from its earthly parts; in Water, to decay and 
putrefy; and in Spirit to become quintessence. 

The Salts are the Keys of Art and Nature; without knowl- 
edge of them it is impossible to imitate her in her operatione. 
We must know their sympathy and antipathy with the metals 
and with themselves. There is, properly speaking, only one 
Salt in Nature, but it is divideil into three kinds to form 
the principles of bodies. These three are Nitre, Tartar 



Nitre* is made from the first Salt by attenuation, subtilj' 
ration and the cleansing from the crude and cold terrestrial 
parts, which arc mixed with it. The sun concocts it, digests 
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impregnates it with seminal powers, which it bears with the 
rain into the earth, the common matrix. 

The Salt Of Taktar* is the same matter more digested 
by the heat of the matrix in which it was placed, because 
this matrix serves as a furnace in Nature. 7*hiis from Nitre 
and from Tartar vegetation is formed. This sait is found 
wherever Nitre has been deposited, but especially on the 
surface of the earth, where dew and rain furnish It abundantly. 
Vitriol is the sanie Salt Nitre, which, having passed 
through the nature of Tartar, becomes a mineral salt by a 
longer coction in hotter furnaces. It is found abundantly in 
the cavities and openings of the earth, where it is united 
with a viscous humour which renders it metallic. 


From the salts of which we have just spoken, 
and from their vapours is made the Mercury 
which tbe ancients have called mut^raJ s/>frm. 
From this Mercury and from Suljdiur, whether pure or im¬ 
pure, are made all the metals, whether in the interior of the 
earth, or on its surface. 

When the Elements, corpori^ed by their union, take the 
form of Saltpetre, or Tartar, and of Vitriol,the Fire of Nature, 
excited by solar heat, digests tbe humidity which the dryness 
of these salts attracts, and sepatating the pure from the im¬ 
pure, the Salt from the Earth, the homogeneous parts from 
the heterogeneous, it thickens thife mineral sperm into quick¬ 
silver, then into a metal pure or impute, according to the 
mixture and to the quality of tbe matrix. 

The diversity Sulphur and of Mercury, more or less 
pure, and more or less digested, their union and their differ- 
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cut combinationsi give rise to the numeroms family of 
the minemi kingdoas. Stonesi marcassiles, tninerats, differ 
accordiog to the variety of their matrices and the greater or 
less degree cf ccction. 


Philosophers have seemingly spoken of 
this Mat^r only to conc^ tt; at least when 
there is a question of designating it particu¬ 
larly. But when they speak of tt in general they enlarge 
very much upon its qualities and properties j’ they give to it 
all the names of the individualB of the Universe, because 
they say it is the principle and basis of them. “ Investigate, 
“says the Cosmopolite, (TVnrA /)> and see if what you pro* 
“pose to do, is confomiable to what Nature can doi. See 
“ what materials she employs, and what vase she uses. If 
“you wish to do only what she does, follow her step by step. 
“ If you wish to do better, see what can best serve for this 
“ purpose; but remain always in natures of the same kind. 
“ If, for example, you wish to press a metal beyond the per- 
“fection whiclr it has received from Nature, you must take 
“your materials from the metallic kingdom, and always a 
“ male and a female, without which you will not succeed. 
■'For you would endeavor in vaJn to make a' metal with 
“grass, or with an animal; }ust as it would be impossible to 
“ produce atree from a dog or other animal.'' 

This Primal Matter i$ commonly called Sulphur and 
Quicksilver.. Raymond Lully, {CodictL r.. ^,) calls them the 
two extremes of the Stone and ^ all the metals. Others 
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s^yj, in general^ that the sun is its father and the moon its 
mother; that it h male and female; that it is composed of 
four» of three, of two and of one * and ail this to conceal it. 
It is found every where* on the earthy on the sea, on the 
plains^ OQ the mountain^ etc. The same author who says 
that their Matter is unique; says also that the Stone is com¬ 
posed of several individual principles. All these contradic¬ 
tions are only apparent, because they^o not speak of Matter 
from a single point of view; but in Tegard to its general 
principles, or to the different states in which it is found in 
its operations. 

It IS certain that there is only one principle in all Nature* 
and that it is the some in the Stone as in other things. It 
is necessary then to know how to dUtingulsh what the Phib 
osophers say of Matter in general, from what they say of it 
in particular. There is also only one fixed spirit, composed 
of a very pure and incombustible fire* which has its seat in 
the Humid Radical of the Mixts* It is more perfect in gold 
than in anything else* and only the Mercury of the Philoso¬ 
phers has the property and power of drawing it from its 
prison, of corrupting it and disposing^ it for generation. 
Quicksilver is the principle of volatility, of malleability, and 
of mineraJity; the fixed spirit of gold can do nothing without 
it. The gold is moistened, r£~fnt:tndedf volatdked and sub¬ 
mitted to putrefaction by the operation of Mercury; and the 
latter is digested, thickeued^ dried and fixed by the (^eration 
of Sophie Gold* which rend^s*it by this means a metallic 
tincture. 

Taken together, they form the Mercury and the Sulphur 
of philosophers. But it is not enough that a metallic Sulphur 
enters into thb Work as a leaveUi there must also be one as 
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a sperm or germ of a sulphttrous nature to unite with the 
germ of the mercurial substance. This Sulphur and this 
Mercury bWe bc^n wisely represented with the ancients by 
two serpents, the one male, the other female, twisted around 
the golden rod of Mercury, This rod is the Fixed Spirit, to 
which they must be attached. These are the serpents sent 
by Juno against Hercules when this hero was still in bis 
cradle. 

This Sulphur is the soul of bodies, and the principle of the 
eauberation of their tincture common mercury is deprived 
of it; common gold and silver have it only for themselves,f 
The mercury suitable for the Work, must first be impreg¬ 
nated with an invisible Sulph ur I Espagneit in 

order that it may be more disposed to receive the visible 
tincture of perfect bodies, ^d that it may be able then to 
communicate it with interest. 

Many chemists sweat blood and water to extract the tinc¬ 
ture from common gold; they imagine that fay torturing it 
they can make it disgorge and that then they will find the 
secret of augmenting and multiplying it, but 

Spes tand^ Agricabts viotis fludit arisHs. 
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For it is impossible for the solar tincture to be entirely 
separated from its body. Art could not undo in this class 
that which Nature has so well united. If by means of fire, 
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or hy the corrosion of strong waters {acids)t they succeed in 
drawing from gold a colored and permanent liquor, it must 
be regarded simply as a portion of the body^ nnd not as its 
tincture; for that which coostitcites the Tincture^ properly 
speakingi cannot be separated from the^gold. It is this 
terni} Tincture^ which causes the illusion of most Artists. I 
concede that it is a Tincture^ at least they will agree that It 
is altered by the strength of fire, or the ■■strong waters, that 
it crannot be useful in the Work, and that it could not give to 
volatile bodies the fixity of the gold from which it was sepa¬ 
rated. For these reasons d'Espagnet, (Cm, advises them 
not to waste their silver and gold in a work so laborious, from 
which they could derive no advantage. 


The anejent Phitosopbers conce&l- 
ed the true name of the Matter of 
the Maiprtum Opus with as much care 
as the Modern. They spoke of it oaly in allegories and 
symbols. The Egyptians represented it in their hieroglyph¬ 
ics under the form of an Ox, which was at the same time the 
symbol of Osiris and IsiSt whom they supposed to have been 
brother and sister^ husband and wife, both grand-childFen of 
the Heaven and Earth. Others have given to it the name of 
Venus. They have also called it Androgynous, and Andro¬ 
meda, wife of Saturn, daughter of the god Neptune; Latona, 
Maya, Semele, Leda, Ceres, and Homer has honored it more 
than once with the title of Mother of the gods. It has also 
been known under the names of Rhea, ^ rw meaning, 
fusible earth, and finally by an infinity of other feminine 
names, according to the different circumstances in which it 
is found in the successive operations of the Work. They 
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personit, and each circumstance furnished them a sub¬ 
ject for numerous.allegorical fables, which they invented as 
seem good to them. 

Hermetic Philosophy wishes that the LaiftHt (name which 
it has also pleased them to give to their Matter), be com¬ 
posed of a gold and silver^ crude, volatile, unripe and full of 
blackness during tbe Vputrefaction, which is" galled BeUjt sf 
^tWTh from which Venus was engendered." This is why 
she is regarded as horn of the philosophic sea. The salt 
which was produc^ from that sea, was represented by 
Cupid, son of Venus and Mercury; because then Venus stgr 
nihed Sulphur and Mercury. Quicksilver or Sophie Mercury. 

Nicol^ Flamel has represented the First Matter in hiero- 
glyphic figures, under the fprm of two dragons, the one 
winged, the other wingless, to signify, said he, {.EKplkathn 
des Sigrtes. Cft. if), " the fixed principle, or male, or Solphar; 
•‘and by that which has wings, the Volatile principle, or 
“moisture, or female, or Quicksilver. These are, adds be, 
“the Sun and Moon of Mercurial source; tbe serpents and 
“dragons, which the ancient Egyptians, have painted in a 
“circle, the head biting the tail, to indicate that they were 
“derived from the same thing and that it was sufficient to 
“ itself and that in its contour and circulation it perfected 
"itself. These are the d^ous which the ancient Pbiloso- 
“pher -Poets, have placed to guard the g^olden apples of 
“the Hesperidian Virgins, and those on which Jason, in his 
“search for the Golden Fleece, poured the liquor prepared 
"by the beautiful Medea; dissertations with which the 
“books of Philosophers are so filled, that there is no Phil- 
“osopher who has not written of them, from the truthful 
“Hermes Trismegistus, Orphens, Pythagoras, Aitcphius, 
“ MoriihuSf^d others, up to the present time, 

“ These are als^ the two serpents sent by J uno, who is the 
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**metallic nature^ which the strong Hercules, that is to say, 
''the Sage, was to atrangle in hU cradle: I mean to cod- 
"quer and to kill, to make them decay, rot and engender at 
"the beginning of his work. These are again the two ser- 
"pents attached to the caducous of Mercury, with which he 
"exercised his great power and transformed himself as he 
"wished.” 

The tortoise was also with the Ancients the symbol of 
Matter, because it bears on its shell a kind of representation 
of that figure h of Saturn. Thi^ is why Venus was some¬ 
times represented, (Plutarchus. itt seated on 

a Go at, the head of which as that of the Ram presents almost 
this figure tf of Mercury, and with her right foot supported 
upon a tortoise. One sees in a philosophical emblem an 
Artist preparing a sauce for a tortoise from grapes, andPa 
Philosopher questioned as to what Matter was, responded: 
Test$tdo soils mm phtgiiediHe vitii. 

Among the Aborigenes the figure h of Saturn was held 
in great veneration} they placed it on their medals, their 
columns, ^eir obelisks, etc. lis rtpsismtitietU Satumc sous 
la^gure ff ttn vieillardy ayanf ei^endant un air mile fij/igou- 
rsax, qui laissaii coahr son utivs en forme dr jet d'eau; dttait 
dans eette eau qiHlsfatsaiai^xonsister la mei/lewtv fartie de 
lour tnedecine et de fears riekesses. Others added the plant 
called Molybdenost or Saturnian plant, whose root they said 
was of lead, the stalk of silver and the flowers of gold. This 
is the same of which mention is made in Homer under the 
name Moty, ^Odyss. B. lOt v, JGS, etty, 

Les Grecs inveatireat attssi une infinite de fables d eette aeca- 
shn, ei formhvni en-coHsiquenee lettam de Mereure de 
inguin, et de ECkips, puer, parse fue le Mervure philosophique 
cst uae ean^ qae plttsiears auteurs, et particuli^rement Raymond 
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Setreiffntm tmd Alibi) ent af^e&. urint d^tnfi^nt. 
De lb. aussi la fable f Orion, ertgon^ A't 'urine de Jitter, de 
Neptune et die Meivttre. 


FbUosophcrs, always careful in conceal ing: 
their Matter a« well aa their processes, call it 
indifferently, iii all the states in which it is 
found in the course of the operations. They give to it for 
this purpose many names in particular which suit it only in 
general, and never has a Mixt h^ so many names. It la one 
thing and all things, they say, because it is the radical prin¬ 
ciple of all the Mixts. It is in all and like to all, because it 
is susceptible of all forms, before it is restricted to some 
class of individuals of the three kingdoms in Nature. When 
it is limited to the mineral kingdom, they say that it is like 
to gold, because it is the basis:, the principle and the mother 
of it. This is why they call it crude gold, volatile gold, 
unripe gold, leprous gold. It is analogous to the metals, 
being the Mercury of^whlch they are composed. The spirit 
of this Mercury is so congealing that it is called the father 
of stones, the precious as well as the common. It is the 
mother who conceives them, the humidity which nourishes 
them, and the Matter which forms them. 

The minerals art also formed from it; and as Antimony is 
the Protheus of chemistry, end the ntineial which has the 
greatest number of properties and virtues, Artephias has 
named the Matter of the Great Work: Antimimy <f tke parts 
of Satti/n. But although it gives a true Mercury, we must 
not imagine that this Mercury is derived from common 
Antimony, nor that this is the common mercury, Fhilalethes 
assures us^ ^intmiias aperhatt etci). Chat in whatsoever man- 
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tier one treats common mercury, one will never make from it 
Sophie Mercury. GosmopoUta says that this is the true 
Mercury, and that common: mercury is only its illegitimate 
brother, Mertur, Aikemisite et Naturs.), When ^ 

the Mercury of the Sages ts mixed with silver and gold, it is 
called the Electra of Philosophers, their brass, their latten, 
their copper, their steel j and in operations, their venom, 
their arsenic, their orpiraent, their lead, their latten which it 
is necessary to whiten; Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, the 
Moon and the Sun. 

This Mercury is an ardent water, which has the power of 
dissolving all the compositesi minerals and stonea And all 
that which resists other solvents, or strong waters, can be 
dissolved by the Scythe of Old Saturn; which has caused the 
name of Universal Solvent to be given to it. 

FWnedsus, in speaking of Saturn, expresses himself thus: 

" It would not be dptvpoSf that one should be Lost meted con- 
*'cerning the properties eoncesled in Saturn; and of all that 
^'' which can be done with and through him. If it was gener. 
^'ally known, all alchemists would almndon every other 
^'matter to work only upon this," {Ctt/jtm Pkilosopk. Can. de 
** Saturac).*’ 

f will finish what I have to say concerning the Matter of the 
Great Work by stating certain materials which gen¬ 

erally use in making the golden medicine or the Philosopher's 
Stone, and which arc excluded by some Hermetists. ** I have, 

*' said Sir Ripley, made many experiments on all the things 
•■which Philosophers name inth^r writings, to make gold and 
"stiver, and I wish to recount them to you, 1 have worked 
■■ on cinnabar, but it was worth nothtog, and on sublimated 
" mercury which costs me much. I made many sublimations 
"of spirits, of ferments, of iron salts, of steel, and of their 
*' dross, believing by this means and through these matters 
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“tosQCcc^ in making the Stonei but I &aw finaliy that I 
“had lost my time, my trouble and my e^ipense. Yet I 
“ followed exactly all that which was laid down by these 
“authorsi and I found that all the processes which they 
“taught were false, I then made strong waters, corrosive 
“waters, ardent waters, with which I worked in different 
“manners, but always to no purpose, 1 had recourse after 
“this to eggshells, to sulphur, to vitriol, which mad artists 
“takeforjthe Green Lion of the FhilosSphm^ to arsenic, to 
“orpiment, to sakmmoniac, salt of glass, to alkali salt, to 
“ ooramon salt, to mineral salt, to saltpetre, to salt of soda, 
“to salt attincar, to salt of tartar and to salt alembmt: but, 
" believe me, be on your guard against all these matters, 
“ Flee from the metals imperfectly rubified, the odor of mer- 
“cuiy, sublimated or precipitated mercury, you would be 
“deceived in them as I have been, ! have tried aU, the 
“blood, the hair, the soul of Saturn, the marcassttes, the 
“ IBS ustniHj the saffron of Mars, the scales and the dross of 
“iron, litharge, antimony, all this is not worth a rotten fig, 
“ I have worked much to obtain the oil and water of ' silver, 
“ I have calcined this metal with a pr^kared salt, add without 
“salt, with eau^e-vie; 1 have used the corrosive oils, but all 
“this was useless. 1 have employed the oils, milk, wine, 
“rennet, the sperm of the stars which fall on the earth, 
“cdandiues, secundines, and an infinity of r^her thi(^g^ and 
“I have'derived no advantage from them. 1 have mixed 
“ mercury with the metals, I have reduced them to crystys, 
“imagining to do something good, I have sought in the ashes 
“even, but believe me,’for goodness sake, fiee from such 
“foolishness. I have found only one true work.' — 

Bernard Trfivisan expresses himself in almost the same 
manner: “ And thus, says he, we have seen and known many 
“workmen.in these amalgamations and multiplications in 
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white and red> with all imaginable materials and with all 
** the trouble, perseverance and constancy possible; hut never 
"have we found our gold, or silver multiplied by a third, a 
"half, or any part. And although we have witnessed so many 
"alhihcations and ruhifications, receipts, sophistications in 
"so many countries, as well in Rome, Navarre, Spain, Tur- 
“ key, Greece, Alexandria, Barbary, Persia, Messina, Rhodes, 
“France, Scotland, in Palestine and surrounding countries, 
"as in all It^y, Germany, England and almost around the 
*• world; never have we found people working, except on 
" sophistical materials and matters, herbal, animal, vegetable 
"and seeds, and mineral stones, salts, alums and strong 
“waters, distillations and separations of the elements and 
"sublimations, calcinations, congelations of quicksilver by 
“herbs, stones, waters, oils, manures and fire, and strange 
" vessels, and never have we found people laboring on the 
"right matter. We found indeed in these countries those 
"who knew the Philosopher's Stone, but never could we 
"make their acquaintance. . . . And I began then to read 
"books before working more, thinking within myself that 
"through men I could not succeed; for if they knew it they 
"would never reveal it; . . , thus I looked where their books 
"most agreed; then 1 thought that here must be the truth; 
"for they can state truth only in one thing. And thus I 
"found truth. For where they agreed there was the truth; 
"although one names it in one manner, and another in 
"another; yet it is all one substance in their words. But I 
"knew"'that falsity was tnjdiversity and not in harmony; 
" for if it was truth, tkey tpould speaJt only of one matter^ what- 
"soever names and figures they might adopt. , . . And in 
"truth r believe that those who have written their books 
“paraboltcally and figuratively, in speaking of hair, of blood, 
"of urine, of sperm, of herbs, of vegetables, of animals, of 
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‘^plants of stones and minerals such as satts» alums, 
“copperas, aitramcnts,* vitriol^ borax and magnesia, and 
'■any stones and waters whatever; I beliCye, I say, that this 
“has cost them nothing: or that they have taken no trouble: 
“or that they arc too ^ruel,! * ■ •: for know that no book 
■''declares in true words, unless by parables, as signs. But 
“Man must think and revise often the possible meaning of 
“what they say,,^d must regard the operations by which 
“ N'ature conducts her works. 

“Wherefore I conclude, and believe me: Leave sophis- 
“ ticatioDs and all those who believe in them; Flee from 
■'theTr sublimations, exjunctions, separations, congelatliuis, 
“preparations, disjunctions, connections and other decep- 
'■tions. . And let those keep silent, who affirm a tincture 
“other thaii^ours, which is nbt true and brings no proIlL 
“And let those keep silent who speak of a sulphur different 
“from ours, which ts conceal^ in Magnesia, (Philosophical); 
“and who wish to derive f quicksilver except from the Red 
“Servant;and other water than ours, which ts permanent, 
"which unites only to its proper nature, and moistens noth' 
“ ing rave that which is one with its own nature. 

“Abandon alums, vitriols, salts and all attraments, borax, 
"all strong waters, animals, beasts, and all that which may 
“be derived from them; hair, blood, urine, sperms,^Sesh, 
“ei^s, stones and all minerals. Leave all metals alone: 
“although they constitnte the entruace of the work, accord-' 
“ing to the s&ymgs of the rhilosopbers. Our Matter most 
“ be composed of itr^rnt vfve/ and argent zdtv Is found espe* 
“Cially in metals^ according to Geber, according to the Grand 
“ Rosary, according to the Code of all Truth, according to 
“Morianus, Haly, Calib, Avicenna, Bendegid, Esid, Sera> 
“ptoti; according to Same, who wrote the book called Lihum, 
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according to Eudidea, in hia seventh chapter of Retracta* 
**tionatand according to the Philosopher (Aristotle) in the 
” third rf ^ . And for this, say Aristotle and Dtm* 

“oexitus, in the Bit&Jb cf Physics^ chap. Ill of MetcorSp let 
*^alcbcmista rejoice; for they will never succeed in ripening 
“the form of the metals, until they redace them to their 
“first Matter, . , , or know, as says in Turba Noscus* who 
“was king of Albania, that from man comes only men; from 
“bird only birds, and from beast only beasts^ and that 
“Nature perfects herself only in her own species/* (Pbii&* 
^scpftu d^s Miiatixy 

That which we have just quoted from these two authors is 
a ksson for S^ugi^urs, It indicates to them dearly that 
they are not on the right road; and can^serve at the same 
lime as a hindrance to those who would" desire to deceive, 
because whenever a man will promise to make the Stone 
with the matters above excluded, one may conclude that he 
ia either ignorant or a rogue. It is clear aiso by ail this rea- 
sooing of Tr6visan that the Matter of the Great Work must 
be of a mineral and metallic nature; but what this Matter is 
in particular, no one has said exactly. 


Basil Valentin, (Addtti&H atijtr J^use Cl^s), 
says that he who has flour will soon have 
dough, and he who has dough will soon find 
an oven to cook it. It is as if he said that the Artist who 
possesses the true Sophie Matter will not be troubled about 
working with it; it Is true, if one believes the Philosophers, 
that the execution of the Work is a very easy thing, and 
that more time and patience than expense U required; but 
this must doubtless be understood of certain circumstances 
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of the Work, and wheii one has reached a certain point* 
Flamel says, (Etplication def Figures Hi^roglyphigues): that 
the preparation of the agents is more dijfknlt than anything cise 
in the world. Augurellus, (Chtyse^., La), assures us that 
an Herculean work is necessary. 

Alter inaaratam noto de vertice peliem 
Principinm velsti osteudit^ quod stimere possis ; 

Alter ottos qtumtom suheas^ 

And d' f^pagnet does not hesitate to say that there i$ 
iniich work to be done, (Can. q2): "In the PhilosophicalSub^ 
" litnation of Mercury, or the 5rst pre;^ratioii, the work of 
"a Hercules is necessary, for without it Jason would never 
'‘have dared to undertake the conquest of the Golden 
“ Fleece.” Yet we roust not imagine that ibis sublimation is 
made In the same manner as, chemical sublimation. So he 
has been careful to call it PkilosophicaL It must be under¬ 
stood, from what he says afterwards, that it consists in the 
dissolution and putrefaction of Matter; because this subiiisa- 
tion is nothing else than a separation of the pure from the 
impure; or a purification of Matter, which is of such a nature 
that it can be sublimated only by putrefaction. D'Espa^et 
then quotes the following wordsbf Virgil. The poet, says 
he, seems to have touched something of the nature of the 
quality, and of the culture of the Philosophical Earth in 
these terms: 

Pingue solum primis extempio d mensihus amti 

Fortes inveriant Tauri: 

. , . Tune sephyro putris se gieba wjiVw/,—Georg, I. 

Thus solution is the Key <of the Work. AU PbilosOphO's 
agree and all speak in the same manner on this subject. 
But there are two labours in the Work, one to make 
the Stone^^ the other to make the Elixir. It is neces¬ 
sary first to begin by preparing the agents; and of this prep- 
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ai^tion Philo^phets have not spoken, because all depends 
on it, and because the second work is^ according to thenip 
only child's play and an amtiatmttit for women. Yet the 
operations of the second work must not be confounded with 
those of the first, although Moricop (En/rrti^n/s Ju 
CaliJ), assures U5 that tbc second work, which he calls Dis- 
fosifioftj'' is only a repetition of the first. Yet we may 
believe that it is not such a painful and difhcult thing, since 
they do not say a word about it, or speak of it only to con¬ 
ceal it. Whatsoever this preparation may be, it is certain 
that it iDuac begin by the dissolution of Matter, although 
several have given to it the name of calcination or sublima- 
tion; and since they have not wished to speak clearly of it, 
we may, at least, from the operations of the second **ifisposu 
draw inductions by which we may enlighten ourselves 
concerning the operations of the Arst- 

Thc first step is to make Sophie Mercury, or the Solvent, 
from a matter which encloses in itself two qualities, and 
which is part volatile, and part fixed. That which proves 
that there must be a dissolution, is that Cosmopolita tells us 
to seek a matter from which we may be able to make a 
(fej/rrwhich dissolves gold naturally and without violence. 
But a matter may be reduced to water only by dissolution, 
unless one employs the distillation of comrnon chemistryp 
which is excluded from the Work. 

It is well to remark here that all the terms of common 
chemistry, which the Philosophers employ in their books, 
must not be taken in the ordinary sense, but in the 

sense. This is why Philalcthes warns w%^{EtffLrratw 
trium G/bri that the terms distillation, 

lublimationp calcinationp assation, reverberation^ dissolution, 
descension, coagulation, are only one and the same opera¬ 
tion, made in one VaaCp that is to say, a concoction of 
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Matter; we wlH the difiieieiicea between them, later on, 
when we will apeak o£ each one in p^tcular. 

Yet, it must be remarked that the demonstrative eigns of 
the Work, of which Philosophers make meation, refer espe¬ 
cially to the second work. One will observe also that 
the greatest number of Hermetic Authors commence their 
treatises with this second operation, and that they suppose 
their Mercury ^d their Sulphur already made; that the 
descriptions which they give in their enigmas, their allego¬ 
ries, their fables, etc., are almost ail drawn from that which 
takes place in this second ” of Morien; whence 

arise the apparent contradictions which are found in their 
works, where one Mys that two matter are necessary, 
another only one, another three, another four, etc. Thus in 
order to express one's self in conformity with the ideas of 
the Philosophers, it is n^^spy tiS follow them step by stop; 
and as I do not wish to depart at all froni'l their principles, 
or from their manner of deducing them, I will copy them 
word fpr word, so that the reiser may not regard the explana¬ 
tions which I will give of tHe .iPabtes ^ a pure production 
of my imagination. Basil Valentin is one of those who 
makes the greatest application of the Fables in his Treatise 
m the Twelve Ktys; but he employs them to form his own 
allegories, and not to make apparent the intention of their 
authors. Flamdj’on the oontiaTy, quotes some of them from 
time to time in the sense of their authors, therefore I wiE 
quote him here ofteaerthan the others; and this Treatise 
shall be composed in the following pages of his own words. 

The t wo Dragons, which he h^ taken for sl hieroglyphic 
symbol of Matter are^ says he, two ser- 

'^pentft sent by Junoi who represents the metallic nature^ 
"which the strong Hercules^ that is to say^ the Wise must 
"strangle in his crsjclle: 1 mean by this to conquer and to 
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“kill, to make tbem rot, corrupt smd engender at the hegin- 
“ning of his work" This is the" Key of the Work, or the 
dissolution announced, the Serpents, the Dragons, the 
Chimera, the Sphinx, the Harpies and other monsters of the 
Fable whom one must kill, and as putrefaction succeeds 
death, Flamel says: “That it Is necessary to cause them to 
“ rot and to disintegrate. Being then placed together in the 
“vessel of the Sepulchre, they tear each other cruelly and 
“by their great poison and furious rage, they never leave off 
“from the moment when they have seized each other, (unless 
“cold hinders them), until both are covered in all the parts 
“of their bodies with their venom and the blood of their 
“mortal wounds, and finally killing each other, they are 
“ choked with their own venom, which efa^gea them after 
“their death, into a psi^ntanent aqua^va. This water 
**properly speaking* the Mercury of the Philosopbers, These 
are* adds he* those two sperm&i mascnluie'and femiainei 
^Mescribed in the beginning of my PAii^scfi&ic Summary^ 
which are engendered^ (say Rhasis, Avicenna and Abra- 
bam the Jew)* in the loins and entrails* and from the oper- 
^^ations of the four Elements. These are the Humid Radi- 
cal of the metals Sulphur and Argent-vive^ not the common 
“sulphur and quicksilver* which are sold by druggists; but 
^Vtbe ones which give to us those two beautiful and dear 
“bodies which we love so much. These two sperms^ said 
“Demoentus* are not found on the earth of Che living. 

Avicenna says this also, but he adds that they are collected 
“from the waste matter of the Sun and Moon/’ 

Putrefaction is declared in the following terms; “I have 
“pictured these two sperms in the form of Dragonbecause 
“of their offensive smell similar to that of the Dragons* and 
“because the exhalations which mount in the matrass* are 

.Tj. 

“dark, black, blue and yellow tsb. . , . Tbe PbilAsopher never 
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"smells this odeurj^ unless he breaks the vessels; but he 
"judges of it simply by sight and the change of colours, 
" whidi proceeds from the rottening of this confection.” Let 
the chemists, or souBleurs, who seek for the Philosophical 
Stone in thdr calcinations and their crucibles judge from 
these words of Flamel, whether their operations are cpn- 
formable to his j and whether they are right to expose them¬ 
selves to breathe the vapours of<;the ill-smelling arsenical 
mattera on which they work. 

The putrefaction of the Matter in the Vase is then the 
principle and the cause of the colours which are manifested, 
and the fimt permanent one whidi must appear is the black 
colour, which they call simply the Blacky and by an infinity 
of other names, which one will see later on in the course of 
this work, or in the Dictionary of Terms peculiar to 
Hermetic Philosophers, which immediately follows it.* 

This colour signthes then putrefaction and degeneration 
which ensues, and which is given to us by the Uisso/uiim of 
our perfect Body. The following words Indicate that Flamd 
speaks of the second operatbn, and not of the hrst: "This 
" Dissolution comes from the externa! heat, which atds^ and 
"the interior igneity, and sharp, wonderful power ot the 
" poison of onr Mercury, which resolves into pure dust, even 
" into impalpable powder, whatever resists it. Thus the heat 
"acting on and against the Humid Radical, metallic, viscous 
"and oleaginous, produces the blackness of the Matter. It is 
" that black veil with which the ships of Theseus returned 
"victorious from Crete, and whicb caused the death of his 
"father. Thus it is necessary that the father should die, in 
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order that from the ashea of this phoenix another should 
Hse, and that the son should be king/' 

The true key of the Work is thijs blackness at the begin¬ 
ning of its operationsj and If another colour, red or white 
appears before this one, Ht is a proof that one has not suc¬ 
ceeded, or, as our author says : ** One must always wish for 
“thjs blackness, and certainly he who does not see it during 
"the days of the Stpnei whatBoever.other dolour he may see, 
" fails entirely in the Magistery, and can not perfect it with 
“this chaos. , . . And truly, I say again, that even if you 
" would work on true Matter, if, at the beginning, after hav- 
"ing placed tbe confections in the philosophical %gg, that is 
" to say, sometime after the fire has irritated them, if you do 
" not see this a/ tAt Oww, n^grttm tid^us, {le 

"noirdu noir Irhs noir), it is necessary to begin again^ fb'r 
"this fault is irreparable. Especially must one fear an 
" orange or reddish colour j because if in the beginning you 
" see it in the egg, doubtless you bum, or have burned the 
" spirit and vivacity of the Stone." 

The bluish and yellowish colours indicate that the, putre¬ 
faction and the dissolution are not yet finished. Ibe Black¬ 
ness is the true sign of a perfect solution. Then the Matter 
is cbssolved into a powder more subtle, to speak thus, that 
the atoms which float in the rays of the sun, and these 
atoms are changed into permanent water. The Philosophers 
have given to this Dissolution tbe names, DcatAt Dafrveti^ 
and the fnftrmi Kcgiotis, Tatiarust Shadows, 

Ntgki, ObscHf* Vest, S^uUhre, Tomb, Vemmatts fVater, 
Charcoal, Manure, Bloch Earth, Black Veil, SH^hurous Barth, 
Mclanebofy, Black Magnesia, Clojf, Stinking Menstruum, 
Smoke, Lamp-Black, Vemmous Fire, Cloud, Lead, Black Lead, 
Philosopher's Lead, Saturn, Bb^k Poteder, Contemptible 
Thing, Vile Thing, Seat of Hermes, Stinking Spirit, Subli- 
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mated BcHpstd Sun or Eclipse <rf the Sun and Motm, 

' Cerruptim, Biack Barht Sea-foam, Coveting of the Vase, 
Cc^talof tite AltinUi, Naptha, l/vckofnliness of the Dead, Cotfse, 
Oil of iSaturH, Nigrttm-Nigro-Nigeita. They have desi^^ 
hated it by Idl the names which can eicpress, or dealg^te 
COirmptmny dissolution and blackness. This is what has 
furnished the Philosophers with the materials for so many 
allegories ou the' dead and the tomb. Some have even 
named it Cakinatian, Denudation, Sepataiiion, TrituTutiau, 
Assationi. because of the reduction of the matters to a very 
subtle powder. OtherSj Reduciion to Prima MaUna,Mal^- 
ction. Extraction, Commixion, Liquefaction, Com/ettion of the 
Elcmetits, SidttUisatien, Division, Humation, ImpastatioH, and 
Distiliation, Others, Xit, Cimme^imt Slutdoms, Afyss, Cm- 
eraiion, fugression, Submergion, Complexion, C^uttefion, 
Impregnation, When heat acts on these matters, they are 
changed first into powder, and oily, gluey water, which rises 
^ a vapour to the top of the vase> and descends ag^ in dew 
or rain, to the bottom, {Art^ius^ where It becomes alnioat 
as an oily black broth, This is why it has been called Sui- 
Imtation and VolatiUsation, Astension and Descension, The 
water then coagulating more and more, becomes like black 
pitch, which has caused it to. be named fetid and stinking. 
It gives forth a musty odor of sepulchres and tomb^ 
Hermits has called it the Earth of haves, " but its true name, 
^'says Flamd, is Lattcn Vfhich it is necessary to whiten. The 
"Ancient Sages, adds he. have described it in the history of 
"the Serpent of Mars, which had devoured the companions 
"Of Cadmus, who killed it by piercing it with his lance 
■< ^lainst a' hollow oak.* Remark this Oak.* 
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But to arrive at this putrctaetion we must have ati a^etit, 
or Solvent, analogous to the body which is to be dissolved. 
The latter is the soluble body, called masculine germ; the 
other is the dissolving spirit, callccl feminine germ. When 
they are united in the vase, Philosophers give them the name 
HijjTs; this is why Merlin has said: 

jRes rstis fst Biaa, std tamcn nna. 

Philaletbes, (^Vfnt ci»f/ect, Utpid> Phihsopk. p. t3[ and follow* 
ing), expresses himself thus on Jthe subjeci; of this Solvent : 
"This feminine germ is one of the chief principles of our 
therefore, it is necessary to meditate deeply 
" upon it, as upon a matter, without which one cannot sue* 
"cecd, since although mercury, it is not indeed a natural 
"argenbvive, but a certain mercury fit for a new generation; 
"and which besides its purity, demands a long and wonder* 
"ful preparation, which leaves to it, in its integrity, its 
"hotnogeneotis mineral quality. For if one takes from this 
"dissolving spirit its fluidity and mercuriality, it becomes 
"useless for the Philosophic Work, because it has lost 
"thereby its dissolving nature; and if it were changed into 
"powder, in any manner whatever; if it is not of the nature 
"Off the soluble body, it is lost, it has no longer any relation 
"or proportion with it, and must be rejected from our Work, 
"Those think madly and wrongly who alter the Quicksilver 
"before it is united with the metallic species. For this 
" Quicksilver which is not common mercury,is the Matter of 
"all the metals, and we may say their Water, because of its 
"homogeneity with them. It becomes invested with their 
nature in its mixture with them, and takes all their quali- 
"ties, because it resembles celestial Mercury, which be^mes 
"similar to the qualities of the Planets with which it is in 
"conjunction.” 

No water can dissolve radically and naturally the metallic 
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specieSj^ unless it is Pf their nature, and can be congealed 
with them. It must pass into the metals as a food which b 
incorporated with them, and forms with them only one suh- 
'stance. Therefore he who will take from quicksilver its 
humidity by means of salts, vitriols, or other corrosive sub- 
stances, acts as a madman. Those are not the less deceived, 
who imagine to extract from natural mercury a limpid and 
transparent water, with which they can make wonderful 
things. Even if they would succeed in making such a water, 
it would be worth nothing in the Work. 


ffidfnlftoTiii aiA 
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Mercury is a thing which dissolves the 
metals by a natural diasolutiou, and which 
leads their spirits from potentiality to actu¬ 


ality. 

Mercury is that thing which renders the material of the 
metals lucid, clear and without shadow, that is to say, which 
cleanses them from their impurities, and draws from the 
interior of the perfect metals their nature and genn which is 
hidden there, 


Dissolving Mercury is a dry vapour, not at all viscous, 
having much acidity, very subtle, very volatile to fire, having 
a great property of penetrating and of dissolving the metals. 
In preparing it, and in making this dissolution, besides the 
length of the work, one runs a very great danger, says Phtla- 
letbes. Consequently he^advises one to titke care of his eyes, 
his ears and his nose. 

The confection of this Mercury, adds the same author, is 
the g»atNt B^et of Nature, one can scarcely understand it 
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except by the revidation of God, or of a friend; for one will 
never succeed by the guidance of books alone. 

Dissolving Mercury is not the Mercury of the Philosophers 
before its preparation, but only afterwards, and it is the 
beginning of the medicine of the third order.* 

Those who instead of this Mercury employ for the Philo¬ 
sophic Work natural mercury, or sublimated, calcined or 
precipitated mercury are greatly deceived. 

Dissolving Mercury is an element of the earth in which it 
is necessary to sow the grain of gold. It corrupts the Son, 
putrefies it, resolves it into Mercury, and renders it volatile 
and like to itself. It is changed into Sun and Moon, and 
becomes as the merctiiies of the metals. It draws out the 
souls of the bodies, takes them away and concocts tbem. 
For this reason the ancient Sages said that the god Mercury 
attracted the soul of living bodies and led them to the king¬ 
dom of Pluto. This is why'Homer often calls Mercury, 
Ar^uicidd, 

The Dissolving Mercury must not be dry, for if it is, all 
the Philosophers assure , us that it will not be suitable for 
dissolution. It is necessary then Co take a feminine germ, 
in form similar to thaPof the metals. Art renders it the 
Mi’nsfmvi of the metals; and by the operations of the first 
medicine, or from its iniperfect preparation, it passes through 
ail the qualities of the metals even to those of the sun. The 
sulphur of the imperfect metals coagulates it, and it takes 
the qualities of the metal whose Sulphur has coagulated it. 
If the Dissolving Mercury is not animated, in vain will one 
employ it for the Work, universal Or particular. 

The Dissolving Mercury is the unique Vase of the Philos¬ 
opher in which all the MagisterimnSs accomplished. Hiil- 
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Cksophera bave given to it different naiQes> of which the fol¬ 
lowing sure mo?t naed: 

Vinegar of PkiioeepAert, Field, Alndet, Water, Water af 
An, Ardent Water, J}it‘ine Water, Fountain Water, Purifying 
Water, PermaneHt Water, First Water, Simple Water, 
Heaven, Prison, Superior Eye-lid, Sieve, Smoke, Humidity, 
Fiiv, Artifyial Firs, Corroding Fire, Umatural Fire, Hutmd 
Firs, Jordan, Liquor, Crude Vegstt^le Liquor, Moon, Matter, 
Lunar Matter, Mrst Pozner, Mother, Crude Merettry, Prepar¬ 
ing Mercury, First Minister, pugitim Servant, Nymphs, Bae- 
chantes. Muses, WomoH, Sea, Crude Concocted ^irit. 

Sepulchre, Sperm cf Mereary, S^gian Water, Oesirich stom¬ 
ach, Vase, PkitesepkeVs Vase, Inspector of eoncealed Things, 
Crude Quicksilver taken singly from its mine. 

But one must not forget jthat this Mercury is not that 
which is sold in apothecary ahopa. 

When the conjunction of Mercery with the soluble body 
is made, the Philosophers apeak of the" two as of one thing; 
and then they say the sages find in Mercury all that is neces¬ 
sary for them. Therefore one must not permit one's self to 
be deceived by the diversity of names; and to warn against 
error of this kind some of the principal names are here given: 

Thickened Water, Our Water, Second Water, Arcanum, 
Afgent-vtve, Goodness, Goodness vahiek has several names. 
Chaos HyR, Our Compost, Our Cotjection, Confused Body, 
Mixed Bofy, Copper, cEs of the Philosophers {Sophie Srass^ 
Latfeu, Manure, Aqueous Smoke, Burning Humidity, Strange 
*Fire, Unnatural Fire, Stone, Mineral Stone, Unique Stone, 
Uvdquo Matter, Confused Matter of tk* Metals, Mcnstmm, 
S^end Menstrum, Mine, Our Mine, Mine of the Metals, Mer- 
CHty, Thickened Mercury, Piece of Money, Egg, Phi/osopheVs 
^gg, Root, Unique Root, Stone known in the Chapters of Books. 

Finally it b with this mixture, or Mercury, that most 
authors begin their books and treatises on the Wore. 
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■ 

There are thr« kinds of matrices, the first 
is the Earth, the universal matrix of the 
world, the receptacle of the Elements, the 
great vase of Nature, the place where the corruption of the 
germs takes place, the sepulchre and living tomb of all crea¬ 
tures. It is especially the matrix of the vegetable and 
mineral. 

The second matrix is the UUsths in the animal kingdom ; 
that of the birds is the egg, and the matrix of gold and silver, 
is the rock alone. 

The third, that of the mineral kingdom, is known by few 
persons. The womb being with the sperm the cause of the 
specification of the metal. 

The knowledge of this precious Vase^ and of the fixed and 
sazatilic* spirit implanted within it, was one of the greatest 
secrets of the Kabbalah of the Egyptians. It was necessary 
to seek a Vase analogous to that which Nature employs for 
the formation of the metals; a Vase which should become 
the matrix of the golden Tree of the Philosophers; and one 
has found no better one than glass. They have added to this 
the manner of sealing it, in imitation of Nature, so that it 
should exhale none of the principles. For, as saye Raymond 
Lully, the exposition which is made from the substance of 
the exhaled vapours falling upon the corrupted matter, to 
moisten and to dissolve it, is putrefaction. This Vase must, 
thX have a form suitable to facilitate the circulation of the 
spirits, and must be of a thickness and a consistency capable 
of resisting their strength. 

« From Idilia mid« la itqD». 
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The Philosophera so introduced this Vat$* in 
their allegories that one could not have the 
least saSplcton as to the idea vrhich they had 
of it. Sometimes it wiaa a tower, sometimes a ship, here a 
coffer, there a basket, Such was the Tower o£ Dana^; the 
coffer of Deucalion, a^ud the Tomb of Osiris; the Casket, the 
Leather-bottle of Bacchus; the Golden Amphora, or Vase of 
Vulcan; the Chalice which Juno presented to Thetis; the 
Veirael of Jason; the Swamp of Lema, which was thus called 
from ye^jfnf eapm^ the Basket of Erichthonius; the 

caslce_^in which was enclosed Tennis Triodites with his sister 
Hemithea; the Chamber of Leda; the Eggs from which were 
born Castor, Pollux, Clytemnestra and Helen; the City of 
Troy; the Caverns of Monsters; the Vases which Viilean 
presented to Jupiter; the Casket which Thetis gave to 
Achilles, in which they placed the bones of Fatrocles and of 
his friends; the Cup with which Hercules crossed the sea to 
carry away the oxen of Geryon; the Cavern of Mount Heli- 
con, which served as the abode of Fhrebus and the Muses; 
finally many other things adapted to the fables which one 
invented on the subject of the jCreat Work. The Bed of 
Venus and Mars; the Skin in which Orion was engendered; 
the Clepsydra, or Horn of Almathcea, (from KA^w, horn, 
and f&itp, wiUer). The Egyptians understood only this by 
their Wells, their Sepulchres, their Urns, the Mausoleum in 
the form of Pyramid. 

But that which has most deceived those who have studied 
Hermetic Philosophy in books, is that the Vase of Art and 
the Vase of Nature are often not distinguished from each 
other. They speak sometimes of one, sometimes of the 
other, as the subject leads them, without making any dls> 
tinction. They mention generally a triple Vessel. Flamet 
has represented it in his Hieroglyphics under the figure of a 
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writing-desk. This vessel df earth in the form of a writing- 
"desk in a niche, is called, says he, the triple-vessel; ^ for in 
*'its midst there is a shelf, on this shelf a bowl full of warm 
ashes, in which is placed the Philosopher's Egg, that is, a 
**matrass of glass which you see represented in the form of 
a writing-desk, full of the Confection of Art, that is to say, 
“of X\\^f0am of fAe Rgti Sea a«d 0f the fat of the mercurial 
*^wind." But it appears from the de^ription which he gives 
of this triple Vase, that he speaks not only of the Vase^ but 
of the furnace also. 

It is absolutely necessary to know the Vase and its form 
to succeed in the Work. The Vase of Art must be of glass 
and oval in form;* hut for that of Nature, Philosophers tell 
us that we must be instructed perfectly concerning its quan¬ 
tity and quality. It is the Earth of the Stone;, or the Female, 
or the Matrix, in which the germ of the male is received, is 
putrefied and disposed for generation, Morien speaks of 
the latter in these terms; “You must know, Q'Good King, 
"that this MagUterium is the secret of secrets of the Most 
"High God; He has confided it to His Prophets, whose souls 
“He has placed in Paradise. If the Wise Men, their suc- 
“cessors, had not comprehended what they said of the 
quality of the^essel in which the Magistery is made, they 
"would never have been able to do the Work. This Vase^ 
“says Philalethes, is an Aludet, not of glass, but of earth; it 
"is the receptacle of the tinctures; and in regard to the 
"Stone, it must contain (the first year of the Chaldeans) 
"twenty-four full Florentine measures: no more, no less.” 

The Philosophers have spoken of different Vases to de¬ 
ceive the ignorant.f They have even thought to make a 
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mystery of this as cif aJl the rest. This is why they have 
givcQ to it diiferent natneS) according to the different denom¬ 
inations which it has pleased them to give to the several 
states of Matter. Thus they have made mention of Alembic;, 
Cucurbit, of Sublimatory and Calcining Vases, etc.* But 
there is only one Vase of ATt,-f- which d^Espaguet, (Gm. II2 
'and fptiawii^), thus describes : Bat all deceit being re- 
“ moved we may speak sincerely, one only Vessel of Art 
" Bofficeth to terminate the Work of the Elixir.; for the diver- 
'*8ity of digestions requireth not the change of Vessels; yea, 
“we must have a care lest the Vessel be changed or opened 
“before the First work be ended. You shall chooM a form 
“of V^sel round in the bottom (or cucurbit), o^atle^toval, 
“the neck a hand's breadth long or more, large enough, with 
"a straight mouth made like a Pitcher or fug; contisuous and 
“ unbroken and equally thick in every part, that it may resist 
“a long and sometimes an acute Fire. . . The Second Vessel 
“ of Art may be 0 :f Wood, of the trunk of an oak, cut into two 
“hollow Hemispheres, wherein the Philosophers' egg may be 
“cherished till it he hatched.Tr^vi&au also makes men¬ 
tion of this Trunk of Oak, in the following terms, {Philostt- 
pkU des fVPartUp “In order that the Fountain 

“ should be more powerful, and that horses and other animals 
"should not walk in it, he erected there a hollow Oak, cut in 
“ the middle, which kept the sun and its shadow.'* 

Finally, the third Vase is the Furnace, which encloses 
and preserves the two other Vases, and the Matter which 
they contain. f^Flamel says that he could never have devined 
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it$ form, if Abrah^ the Jew, had not dcscnbcd it with its 
proportionate Fire in hU Hierog;lyphic Figures. Indeed 
Philosophers have placed it ih the number of their secrets, 
and have named it AmAttOK, because of the fire which is 
continually maintained in it, although not equally at all times 
because the capacity of the Furnace and the quantity of the 
Matter demand a proportionate Fire. For its construction 
see d^ Espagnet,* 


Although we hWe spoken at length of Fire 
in the Priitciples of PHvgrcs which precedes 
this Treatisi^ yet it is necessary to say a 
few words about it, in connection with the Work. We 
know three kinds of Fire, the Celestial, the fire of our stoves 
and the Central Fire. The first is very pare, simple and not 
burning in itself. The second is impure, thick and burning; 
the Central is pure in itself, but it is mixed and tempered. 
The doM not getieratCj and shines without baming; the 
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second is. destructive, and bums while shining, instead of 
generating; the third engenders and enlightens sotnetitnes 
without burning, and bums sometinies without giving any 
light. The first is gentle; the second'sharp and corrosive; 
the third Is salty and sweet. The first is of itself without 
colour^.and without odour; the second is ilUsmelling and col¬ 
ored according to its aliment; the third is invisible, although 
of all colours and of alt odours. The Celestial is known only 
by its operations; the second is known through the senses 
and the Central by its qusilties. 

The Fire is very acute in the animals, dull in the metal, 
tempered in the vegetable, bpilmgand burning in. the mineral 
vapours. 

Celestial Fire has for its sphere the ethereal region, whence 
it makes itself felt even to us. The Elementary Fire has 
for its abode the surface of the earth, and our atmosphere; 
the Central Fire is lodged in the Center of Matter, 11 is 
tenacious, viscous, glutinous, and is innate in matter; it is 
digesting, maturing, neither warm, nor burning to the touch; 
it scatters and consumes very little, because its heat is tetn- 
K pered by cold. 

The Celestial Fire is sensible, vital, active in the animal, 
warmer to the touch, less digesting, and is sensibly exhaled. 

The Elementaiy Fire is destructive, of an incredible vo¬ 
racity; it wounds the senses, it hums; it digests, concocts, 
and produces n^othing. It is in the animal what physicians 
call /edn'Ie heat, and against Nature; it consumes, or divides, 
the radical humour of our life. 

The Celestial Fire passes into the nature of the Central 
Fire; ft becomes intemal, engendering; the second is extet' 
nal and separating; the Central is internal,uniting and 
possessing the quality of rendering matter homogeneouG, 

The light, or fire of the sun, dothed with rays of ether. 
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concentrated and reverberated on the aur£ace of the earth, 

■1^ • j- * 

takes the nature of Elementary Fire, or of that of our kitch* 
eua. This latter passes into the nature of the Celestial Fire 
by being dilated, and becomes Central by being concentrated 
in matter. We have an example of these three fires in a 
lighted candle; its light in its expansion represents Celestial 
Fire; its flame Elementary Fire, and its wick Central Fire: 

As the Fire of the animal is given ofl with an incredible 
rapidity especially by constant transpiration, Philosopbers 
have studied to find some means of repairing this loss; and 
understanding well that this reparation could not be made by 
that which is impure and dbrruptible as the animal itself, they 
have had recourse to a matter, in which this required heat 
was abundantly concentrated. The Art of Medicine, not 
being able to hinder this loss, and being ignorant of tbe 
means of repairing it, has been contented with meeting the 
accidents which destroy our substance, which come either 
from the defects of the organs, or from the intemperatencss 
of the bloofd, of the spirits, of the humours, fronT their abun. 
dance or scarcity, whence death follows infallibly, unless an 
efficacious remedy is applied, remedy which tbe Physicians 
themselves confess to know very imperfectly. * 


The reason which induced the ancient Sages 
to'l make a mystery of their Vessel, was the 
slight knowledge of the manufacture of glass 
which one possessed in th^e times. Later on the man- 
ner of making tt has been discovered. Therefore tbe Philos* 
ophers have not concealed so much the matter and form 
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of thoir Vessel. Not so of thoir seoi'et Fire; it is a. labyrinth 
from which the most skilful could not extricate himself. 

The fire of the sun cannot be this secret Fire; it is in¬ 
terrupted, unequal; it cannot furnish a heat, tmifarm in its 
degrees, its measure and its duration. Its heat could not 
penetrate the thickness of the mountains, nor warm thecold> 
ness of marble and of rocks, which receive the mineral 
vapours from which gold and silver are formed. 

The fire of our stoves hinders the union of the miscibles^ 
and consumes or causes tc evaporate the bond of the con¬ 
stituent parts of bodies; it is their tyrant. 

The Central Fire, which is innate in^ matter, has the prop¬ 
erty of mixing substances, nnd of producing; but it can¬ 
not be that Philosophic Fire so much praised, which causes 
the corruption of the metric germs; because that which is 
of itself the principle of corruption, can be the principle of 
generation only by accident: I say by accident, because the 
heat which engenders is internal and innate in matter, and 
that which corrupts is external and foreign to matter. 

This heat is very different in the generatiim of the indi¬ 
viduals the three kingdoms. The animal possesses it in 
a much higher degree than the plant The heat of the Vase 
in the generation of the metal must be proportional to the 
quality of the germ whose corruption is very difficult. It is 
then necessary to conclude that as there is no generation 
without corruption, and no corruption without heat, that the 
heat must be proportioned to the germ which is employed 
for the generation.* 

There are then two heats; a patKfying external heat and 
a vital or generative internal heat. The internal Fire obeys 
the heat of the Vase until unbound and delivered from 

Wlkenavar the Sj^iie c'banKoe iti oftkAu' yvH will KH^raent 4^ fMVi. 
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its it rendei^ it&elf master of JL The putrifying h^t 

comes to its aid| it passes into the nature of the vital beat, 
and the two then work in concert. 

Therefore it is the Vessel which administers the heat suit¬ 
able to corrupt, and the germ which furnishes the Fire suit¬ 
able for generation; but as the best of this Vessel is not 
$0 well known for the metal aa It I9 for the animal and the 
plant, it is necessary to rcSect on what we have said concern¬ 
ing Fire in general to find this heat. Nature baa so propor¬ 
tioned it In the matrix, as far as animals are concerned, that 
it can scarcely be augmented or diminished j the matrix in 
this case is a veritable Atbanoh. 

As for the heat of the Vase for the corruption of the vege¬ 
table grain, very little is necessary; the sun furnishes it 
sufficiently- But it is not so in Hermetic Art. The matrix 
being the invention of the Artist, must have a fire skilfully 
invented and proportioned to that which Nature implants in 
the Vase for the generation of mineral matters. An anony¬ 
mous author says that to know the matter of this fire, it is 
enough to know how the Elementary Fire takes the form of 
of the Celestial Fire, and all the secret of this form consists 
in the form and structure of the Atuanor,* by means of 
which, this Fire becomes equal, gentie, continuous and so 
proportioned that the matter may be able to be corrupted, 
after which the generation of the sulphur must be made, 
which will then take the empire for some time, and will rule 
over the rest of the Work.^ This is why the Philosophers say 
that the female rules during corruption, and the hot and dry 
male rules during generation. 

Artephius is one of those who have treated at length of 

*Tbo AflkUDrof thb Pbiloffophert la Mi tba fomue or tli* tidiDdii^a chamlilv; 
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the Fhtt^pphical Fire; and Fontanus 'cnnfeseea to having 
been corrected and has recognised his error in the reading of 
the Treatise of this Philosopher. This is what he says of it: 
“Our Fire is mineral, it is uniform, eontinuous, it does not 
“evaporate unless too strongly excited; it participates of the 
“nature of Sulphur; it is derived from another source than 
“ matter, it desti^gs all, it dissolves, congeals and calcines; 
“it requires skill to find and td^hiake it; it costs nothing, or 
“very little; moreover, it is humid, vapourous, digesting, al- 
“tering, penetT3ting,’Snbtle, aerial, not violent, not burning, 
“surrounding' containing and unique. It is also the fountain 
“of Living Water, or Quick-Water, which surrounds and en- 
“ closes the place where the King and Queen bathe. This 
“humid Fire suffices for all the Work in the beginning, in 
“the middle and at the end; because all Art consists in this 
“ Fire. There is still a mturol Fi'rv, a Fire against Naturtt 
“ and an tmn&inrod which does not burn; finally there is 
“a warm, dry, humid, cold fire. Think well on what I have 
“just said, and work in the right way, without using any 
“strange matter," What this same author then adds is 
really an explanation of the three fires; but as he calls them 
Fire o/ Lamgs, Fire of Askfi^ and the Natarat Fire ^ our 
Waters, one ae^ that he has wished to deceive; those who 
desire a more detailed account of the Philosophical Fire may 
have recourse to the Testament of Raymond Lully and 
to his Cadicii', d'Espagnet speaks also of it from the ninety- 
eighth to the huudred-and-eighteenth Canon. The other 
Philosophers have made almost no mention of it except to con¬ 
ceal h, or have indicated it only by its properties. But in 
allegories and fables they have given to this Fire the names 
Swtd, Lance, ArroTus, Javelin, Battle-Ax, etc.; such was the 
one with which Vulcan struck Jupiter to make him give birth 
to Falks; the sword which the same Vulcan gave to Peleus; 
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the father of Achilles; the club which be presented to Her¬ 
cules; the bow which this hero ^received from Apollo; the 
cimiter of Perseus; the lance of Bellerophon, etc. It is the 
Fire which Prometheus stole from Heaveu; that which Vul¬ 
can employed to form the thunderbolts oE Jupiter, and the 
arms of the gods: the belt of Venus, the golden throne of the 
Sovereign of the Heavens, etc. Finally,^it is the Fire of 
Vesta so scrupulously preserved at Rome that the vestal vir¬ 
gins whose duty it was to guard it were punished by death if 
they permitted it to Ik extinguished. 


The Preparation is composed of four parts. 
The first is the Solution of the Matter in 
Mercurial Water; the second is the Prepara¬ 
tion of the Mercury of the Philosophers; the third is the 
Corruption; the fourth is the Generation and the Creation of 
Philosophic StUphur. The first is made by the mineral germ 
of the Earth; the second volatilizes and converts bodies into 
sperm; the third causes the separation and rectification of 
substances; the^fourth unites and fixes them, which is the 
Creation of the Stone. Philosophers have compared the 
Preparation to the creation of the world, which was first a 
mass, a chaos, an empty, formless and gloomy Earth which 
was nothing in particular, but all in general; the second is a 
form of heavy, viscous water, full of the occult spirit of its 
Sulphur; and the third is the figure of the Earth which 
appeared arid after the separation of the Waters. 

God spoke, light was made; tt departed from its limb, and 
was placed in the most elevated region. Then the shadows 
dt^ppeared before it; chaos and confusion gave place to 
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ordtir^ night to day, and, to speak thus, nothingaess to 
existence. 

God spoke a second timej the confused Elements were 
sepaiated, the lightest took their abode above and the heavi¬ 
est below; then the earth, freed from its damp abysses- 
appeared, became capable of producing ail. 

This Separation of the Water from the Earth where Air 
existed and Fire was diffused, is only a successive change Of 
Matter under this double form; * which b as caused Fkiloso- 
phers to say that Water Is the whole foundation of the Work, 
without which the Earth couid not be dissolvedi corrupted, 
prepared, and that the Earth is the body ia which the Humid 
Elements end, congeal and are burned, to speak, to 
assume a more noble existence. 

Then a Circulation is made, the first movement of which 
sublimates matter by r^tefying it; the second thickens it by 
congealing; and the whole is finally terminated in a kind 
of repose, or rather internal movement, and insensible 
ooncbction of Matter. 

The first wheel of this rotation of the Elements, as 
d'Espagnet calls it, consists in the EeductJon of Matter to 
Water, in which generation begins; the eclipse of the Sun 
and the Moon then takes place. The ^second wheel is an 
Evacuation of the superfiuona humidity, and a Coagnlatioa 
of Matter, under the form of a viscous and metallic Earth; 
the third wheel causes the Separation and Rectification of 
substances; the Waters are separa^d from the Waters. All 
is spiritualu:ed, or volatilised; the Sun and Moon resume 
their brightness; and Light begins to appear on Earth, The 
fourth wheel is the Creation of Sulphur. 

The author we have just quoted says; “The first digestion 
“operateth the solution of the Body, whereby comes the first 
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"‘conjunction of male and female* the commixtion of both 
""scedSp putrefaction^ the re^Iution of the elements into 
'"homogeneous water, the eclipse of the Sun and Moon in 
"the head of the Dragon, and lastly it bringeth back the 
"‘whole World into ita ancient Chaos* and dark abyss. Thi^ 
first digestion is in the stomachy of a melon colour and 
"*weak, more fit for corruption than generation. In the 
“second digestion the Spirit of the Lord walketh upon the 
“waters^ the light begins to appear, and a separation of 
"'waters from the waters occurs; Sol and Luna arc renewed; 
^^the elements arc extracted out of the chaos, that being 
“perfeclly mixed in Spirit they may constitute a new world ; 
"‘a now fleaven and new Earth are made; and lastly all 
“bodies hocome spiritual. The Crow's young ones changing 
“their feathers begin to pass into I>oves; the Eagle and 
""Lion embrace one another in an eternal League of amity, 
“And this generation of the World is made by tbe fiery 
“Spirit descending in the form of Water^ and wiping away 
""Original sin; for the Philosophers' IVater is Fire, which is 
"‘moved by tbe exciting heat of a Bath. But see the separa- 
“tion of Waters be done in Weight and Measure, lest those 
“things that remain under Heaven be drowned under the 
“Earth, or those things that are snatched up above the 
“Heaven^ be too much destitute of aridity. Tbe third 
^‘digestion of the newly generated Earth drinketh up the 
"dewy Milk, and all the spiritual virtues of the quintessence, 
“and fasteneth the quickening Soul to the body by the 
‘'Spirit's mediation. Then the Earth laycth up a great 
"treasure in itselL and is made like the coruscating Moon, 
“afterwards like to the ruddy Sun; the former is called the 
" Earth oC the Moon, the latter the Earth of the Sun; for 
“both of them arc begot of the copulation of them both; 
"neither of them any longer feareth the pains of Fire, 
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“because both want all spotsj for they have been often 
“cleansed from sin by fire, and have suffered great Martyr- 
“dom, until all the Elements are turned downwards. The 
“Fourth digestion consummatetb all the Mysteries of the 
“World, and the Earth being turned into most excellent 
“leaven, it leavenetb all imperfect bodies because it hath 
“before passed into the heavenly nature of quintessence. 
“ The virtue thereof Sowing from the Spirit of the Untverse 
“is a present Panacea and universal tnedkine for all the 
“diseases of all creatures. The digestions of the first work 
“ being repeated will open to thee the Philosophers' Secret 
“ Furnace."* 

The entire Philosophical process consists in the solution 
of the body and the congelation of the Spirit, and both of 
these are made by one operation. The Fixed and the Vola¬ 
tile are closely mixed, but this cannot be done unless the 
Fixed is first volatilized. They finally embrace, and by 
reduction they become absolutely fixed. 

The operative principles which are called also the Keys of 
the Worki'^r the Regimen, are four in number; the first is 
Solution, or Liquefaction; the second Ablution; the third 
Reduction, and the fourth Fixation. By Solution bodies 
return to their First Matter, and become crude again by 
' Coetjon. Then the marriage of the male and female is made, 
and the Crow Is born. The Stone is resolved into four 
Elements, which confounded; the Heaven and the Earth 
unite to give birth to Saturn. Ablution teaches to whiten 
the Crowf and to cause Jupiter to be born of Saturn: this is 
done by the changing of body into Spirit. The function of 
Reduction, is to return to the body its spirit of which it has 
been deprived by volatilization, and to nourish it then on a 
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spiritual MLlkj in the form of dew^ until the little Jupiter has 
acquired perfect strength. 

'‘During these last two operations, says d'Eapagnet, 
"the Dragon descends from Heaven, becomes infuriated 
against itself^ it devours its tail^ and swallows itself little 
"by tittle, until at last it is changed into stoneH*' Such was 
the Dragon of which Homer speaks, (^ t\ jo6 anJ 
it is the true tmage^ or symbclj of these two oper¬ 
ations. While we were assembled under a beautiful plane¬ 
-tree, says Ulysses to the Greeks, for the purpose of making 
"hecatombs, near a fountain which issued from that tree:^ 
there appeared a wonderful prodigy^ A horrible Dragon, 
*'with a spotted back» sent by Jupiter himself, came out of 
"the base of the altar and ran up the plane tret In the top 
-of this tree were eight little sparrows with their mother 
■'flying around them. The Dragon seized them furiously 
"and even the mother, who mourned the loss of her Little 
"ones. After this action the same god who had sent the 
'‘monster rendered it beautiful, brilliantp and changed it into 
“a stone before our astonished eyes^^' I leave it to the reader 
to make the application. 


(Pp€tattt>e prtnctplefl In partienUtt* 


Common Calcination is simply the death and 
the mortification of the Mixt, by the separa¬ 
tion of the Spirit, or moisturcn which bound its 
parti. It is, properly speaking, a pulverization by fire, and 
a reduction of the body into lime, ashes, earth, flowers^ etc. 

Philosophical Calcination is an extraction of the substance 
of water* of salt* of oil, of the spirit and the rest of earth, and 
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A change of accidoatSj an aUeration of quant ity, a comiption 


of the substance, yet in such a manner that all these separate 
may reunite so as to form i more perfect body. Com- 
mon Caidnadoii is made by the action of the Rre of our 
cooking-stoves, orTof the concentrated rays of the Sun; 
Water is the agent of ;<Philosophical Calcination; for this 
r^son the Philosophers say: CAtmists dum ‘U’itAatuf nv 
bnm v^th iiuater; whence one must conclude that common 
chemistry is as different from Hermetic Chemistry, as b fire 
from water. 


Solution, chemically speaking, is an atten¬ 
uation, orliquifaction of matter under the form 
of water, of oil, of spirit, or humour. But PhQ- 
oaophical Solution is a reduction of the body to its First Mat¬ 
ter, or a natural ^paratioo of the parts of tbeCompo 5 [te,and 
acoagulation of the spiritual parts. This is why Philoso¬ 
phers call it a Solution of the body and a Congelation of the 
spirit. Its eff«;:t is to liquify, to dissolve to open, to render 
crude, to thin and to free substances of their terrestrial parts, 
to dematerialise tbe Kixt, to convert it into sperm. 


jBclDflen, 


^trefaction is, we may say, tbe key of all 
the operations, although it is not, properly 
speaking, the first. It reveals to us the inte¬ 
rior of the Mist: it is the instrument which breaks the bonds 
of the parts; it renders, as Philosophers say, the occult man¬ 
ifest. It is tbe principle of the mutation of forms, the death 
of the accidentals, the first step to generation, the beginning 
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and tbe end of life; the mean between the existent and the 
non-existent. 

The Philosopher exp^s it when the body, dissolved by 
a natural Resolution, is submitted to the action of putrefying 
heat. Distillation and Sublimation have been invented only 
in imitation of these processes of Nature in regard to the 
Elements, the inclination or disposition of which to become 
rarihed and to ascend, and to become condensed and to de¬ 
scend. causes all the mixtures and productions of Nature. 

Distillation differs from sublimation, in that the former 
is made by the elevation of humid things, which are then dis¬ 
tilled drop by drop, instead of the Sublimation and elevation 
of a dry matter which is attached to the vessel. Both of 
these are common. 

Distillation and Sublimation, phtlosophtcally speaking, are 
a cleansing, aubtilbation, rectification of matter. 

Coagulation and Fixation are the two great instruments 
of Nature and of Art. 


The ferment is, in the Work, what the 
leaven is in the making of bread. One can¬ 
not make bread without leaven, and one 
cannot make gold without gold. Therefore gold is the soul 
which detennines the mtrinaic form of the Stone. Let us 
not be ashamed to learn to make gold and silver, as the baker 
makes bread, which is only a composition of water and 
kneaded flour, fermented, which differs from the first only 
by baking. So the golden medicine is only a composition of 
Earth and Water, that is to say, of Sulphur and Mercury 
fermented with gold; but with a virgin gold. For as one 
cannot make leaven with baked bread, so one cannot make 
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a fermeQtwitb common gold so long as it remains common 
gold. 

Mercury, or Mercurial Water, is that water; Sulphur 
that flour, which, by a long fermentation, become sour and 
are made into leaven, with which Gold and Silver are made. 
And 35 the leaven jnay be multiplied eternally, and may serve 
always as a material for making bread, so the Philosophical 
Medicine may also be multiplied, and serve eternally as the 
leaven for making Gold. 


The colours which appear in the Phllosoph- 
ical Matter during the courae of the opera¬ 
tions of the work arc the demonstrative 
signs, which inform the Artist as to whether he has pro¬ 
ceeded in the right manner. They succeed each other 
immediately and in order; if this order is disturbed, it is a 
proof that one has worked in the wrong way. There are 
three principal colours; the first is black, called the Head of 
the Crow, and many other names which we have given in the 
article, entitled: Kiy of the Work, 

The beginning of this blackness indicates that the Fire 
of Nature begins to operate, and that the Matter is being dis¬ 
solved; when this black colour is perfect, the Solution is 
perfect also, and the Elements are confounded. The grain 
rots in order to be disposed for gcacration. who does 

"not know how to render the matter black cannot whiten it, 
"says Artephius, because blackness is the beginning of the 
“whiteness, and ts the mark of putrefaction and of alteration. 
"It is made thus. In the Putrefaction which is made in our 
“ Water, there appears flrst a blackness which resembles a 
"greasy broth, on which pepper has been sprinkled. This 
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being' then thickened becomes as a black eattfa; it 
tiirns white by continued coction . , , , andj ju^ as beat^ 
^acting on the Aumidt^m produces blackness^ which is the 
** first colour to appear^ ao continued heat produces the white- 
“ness which is the second principle of the Work/' 

This action of Fire on the does everything in 

the workp as in Nature, for the generation of the Mixts. 
OWd aays: 

l/H S7fmpsffr^ 
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During this Putrefaction the philosophic male or Sulphur 
is confounded with the female^ so they form only one body 
which Philosophers call Hermaphrodite; ‘^This is^ says 
Flameh the Acdrogynaof the ancients, the Head 

** of the Crow, and the converted Elements. In this manner, 
** I represent to thee, that tboa hast two natures recnnciledp 
*t xn^y form an embryo in the matrix of the Vessel, and 
**may give birth to a very powerfu],lincorruptiblei invincible 
"King. , . Our Matter in this slate li the serpent Python, 
" which having been born from the corruption of the clay of 
"the earthp must be put to death, and conquered by the ar- 
« rows of the gad Apolioi by the fair Sun, that is to say, by 
"our Fire, equal to that of the Sun. These often repeated 
“cleansings with the other half, are the teeth of this serpent 
" which the wise^operator, the prudent Cadmus, wid sow in 
“ the same Earth, whence will spring Soldiers who will de* 
“stroy each other, and be resolved into this same kind of 
"earth, , , . Jealous Philosophers have called this confection 
"Real5, and also ATutu/tt, ij^w/w, Amm, Brnrith, Corsu/le, 
" Cambar, Aihar Baudcric, Kt^ul, TkaHfrist Ehisemeikt 
“fxir, ets., it is this which they have designated as the matter 
“to be whitened.'* I hare spoken at length of this blackness 
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in the article on Operative pRiNCiPLEa. The reader may 
refer to this. 

The second ; demonstrative sign, or the second principal 
colour, ts white. Hermes says, (t 7 / Ckap,} r Know, Son of 
Science, that the Vulture cries from the mountain top, I am 
the White from the Black; because whiteness succeeds the 
hlackness. Morien calls this whiteness white Smoke. A 1 - 
phidlus teaches us t hat this matter. Or this white Smoke, is 
the root of Art, atid the Quicksilver of the Sages. Phils* 
lethes, {NamtL Method, p. 36), assures us that this Quick¬ 
silver is the true Mercury of the Philosophers. '' This 
"Quicksilver, says he, extracted ^rom this very subtleblack- 
“ness is the tingent* Mercury of the Philosophers, with its 
"white and red Sulphur naturally mixed in their mine." 
The Philosophers have pven it, among other names, those 
which follow : 

White Ce^ftrt Lambt Spctlesi Lemh^ Aibathesf, Whiteness, 
Alietmht HMy Heavy Water, Argenf-vive^ Caag- 

aiated Mefcttry, Purified Me/vufy, Si/ver, ^etkoH, Arsenie, 
Orpimetti, Gold, White Gold, Asack, Beutraeh, B&rax, Ox, 
(^mbar, Caspa^ Ceruse, Wax, ChaUt, Conterissm, White Beefy, 
Carps improprement dit, December, B, Eiectra, Essence, White 
Essence, Euphraies, Eve, Fadd, Favomus, FmtndatioH of Art, 
Precious Stone of Givirds, Diamend, Lime, White Gum, Her¬ 
maphrodite, Htr, Hypostase, Hyie, Enemy, Insipid Miik, f’ir- 
gin's Miik, K$wv>h, Stone, Minemt Stone, Unique Stone, Moon, 
FulPMiott, White Magnesia, Alum, Mother, Uniqm Matter of 
Metals, Preparatory Mean, Mensimm, Setting Mercury, OB, 
Oleum pivum. Vegetable, Egg, Phlegm, White of Egg, Point, 
Boot, Boot of Art, Unique Root, Rebis, Salt, Alkali Salt, Salt 
Alebrot, Salt Alembroth, Fusible Salt, Salt of Natnre, Mineral 
SaU, SMt of the Metals, Soap of the Wise, {Stpa^Sapie^ct}, 

vU, prf)p«T %tf «:nii^U[iikiat4 to IwiivrfM inirfiaii th« p^nuArAt 
ogSo-ur uf golU njlW f HL & 
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Sfif, SetitHditK, Sfdtna, Otd Agt, Setk, Seriindt Ser/t 

Left Ha$td^ Comparn&Ht Sistett Sperm of the Metals^ Spirit^ Tittt 
ftdce, SulpkHr, Wkfie Stttpkur, Ufictiotte SMipkur, 
Earthy Terre Feniil^, Fertile Bartkt PoientkU Bank, Field in 
wkkk the Gold must be sawn^ Terost Tincar^ V/^ur^ Evetdng 
Ster^ Windf Vir^ge, Glass, Glass ef Pharaoh, Turentyane, 
Vulture, Ziback, Ziva, Veit, mUe Veil, Narcissus, lify. 
White Rose, Calcined Bane, E^-Slkli, etc. 

Artephius says that the whiteness arises from the soul of 
the body floattsgon the water u a white cream;: and that the 
Spirits are then so closely unit^ that they cannot flee away, 
because they have lost their volatility. 

The great secret of the Work, therefore, is to whiten the 
Latten and to leave all books alone, so as not to be embar- 
assed by reading them, for this reading could give rise to 
ideas of useless and expensive work. This whiteness is the 
Perfect White Stone; it is a precioiu body, which when it 
has been femented and has become white Elixir, is full of 
an exuberant Tincture which it has the property of commu¬ 
nicating to all the other metals. The Spirits, at first volatile, 
become fixed. The new body U resuscitated beautiful, white, 
immortal, victorious. This is why it has been called Resur- 
rccticH, Light, Be^, and alt other names which can indicate 
whiteness, fixity, and incorruptibility. 

Flamel has represented this colour in his Hieroglyphic 
Figures, by a woman surrounded by a white roll, to show, 
says he,'* that Raais will begin to whiten in this same manner, 
“ whitening first at the extremities, then all around this 
” white circle. The Ladder of Ffailesophcra f Seata Pkihs^t^')^ 
■'says : The sign of the first part of the Whiteness, is when 
“one sees a certain little capiUary circle, that is to say, one 
“pasting over the head, which will appear around the matter 
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*'oti th^sid^B <if the Ves^j in a colotir approachingoraiige/' 

The Philosophers, according to the same Flamel, have 
represented this Wj|ikenesa under the figure of a glittering 

sword. " When thou wilt have bleached, adds the same author, 

. 1 , 

“thouhast conquered the enchanted Bulls who threw from 
“ their nostrils fire and smoke. Hercul^ baa cleansed the 
“stables full of filth and hlackness. Jason has poured the 
“liquor upon the Dragon of Colchis and thou hast in thy 
“power the Horn of Amalthcea wbich,"so long as it b white, 
“catTcover all the rest of thy life with glory, honour and 
“riches. In order to obtain it, thou must have fought viil> 
“iantly, and as a Hercules for this Achelous, this humid river 
“(which is blackness, the black water of the river Esep), b 
“endowed with a'.very great strength, moreover it often 
"changes from one form to another." 

As Black and White are, to speak thus, two extremes, and 
as two extremes can be united only .by a mean, the matter on 
leaving the black colour, does not become white immediately ^ 
the gf^ colour is intermediate because it participates of the 
nature of both. 

Philosophers have given to it the name of Jupiter, because 
it succeeds the black which they have called Saturn. This 
has caused d'Espagaet to say, that the Air succeeds the 
Water after it has finished its seven revolutions, which 
Flatnel has called Imbibitions^ * The matter, adds d'Espagaet; 
being fixed in the bottom of the Vase, Jupit^, after having 
put Saturn to flight, takes possession of the kingdom, and 
assumes its government. At his advent the Philosophical 
Child is formed, ts nourished in the matrix, and finally b 
horn with a face beautiful, brilliant and white as the moon. 

■liLhImTiQsfk or of tfco whtfc 

tiAo Mikiut gkvt* whioh Ml Ml n taIa mpoft cho ^ophie 

l^rtii iwmolning lu |li« bofefiqiia of thb ud molKLau It, until U i« 
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Therefore thia white Matter is a universal remedy for all the 
maladies of the human body, 

Rnally the third principal colour is Red. It is the* com^ 
pletion and the perfection of the Stone, This redness is 
obtained simply by the contmuation of the coction of the 
Matter. After the first workp it is called S/ftrm, 

P/ii/oipfi/jniijl Gofd^ Pire of Mf Ko/al £.n?rpff* Son of tAf 

Sun^ Min^ of C^Ustial Fir^. 

We have already said that most of the Thilosophers begin 
tbcir Treatises on the Work with the Red Stone. Those 
who read these works, could not pay too much attention to 
this* for it is a source of errors for them, as much because 
they cannot divine in what manner the Philosophers then 
speak, as because the operations and the proportions, of the 
matters, which are in the second work^ and the making 
of the Elixir, arc very different from those of the first. 
Although Morien assures us that the second operation is only 
a repetition of the firstn yet it b well to notice* that what they 
call Fire, Air, Earth and Water, in one instance^ are not the 
same things as those to which they give the same names in 
Che other. Their Mertury is called Mercury in its liquid 
form as well as in its dry form. For example, those who read 
Alphidius imagine, when he calls the Matter of the Work, 
Red .UifUt that it is necessary to seek a red matter for the 
beginning of the operations^ consequently some work on 
cinnabar, others on minium^ or red Icad^ others on orpi' 
mentn (Auripigment), others on iron rust, because they do 
not know that this red mineral is the perfect Red Stone, and 
that Alphidius begins his work only with this. But in order 
that those who will read this work and who will wish to 
operate may not be deceived, we give many of the names 
which this Red Stone bears* 

Acidt Adam, Aduma, Alfum, Ahtmard, 
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S&ui, Hirmt G&ldt Quiek-Gcldj Atferid G&td Caaetr^ Cadtruc, 
CetMt^iA, CAtfiur, Ashcs^ Ashes.of Tartarf Body, 

Body property speaking, Red Body; Right, Dith, Deha^, Sam- 
mer. Iron, Form, Form of Man, Brother, Fruit, Cock, CocFs 
Comh, Gabricus, GabriHS, GepkAtk, Bthiepian Grain, Gum, 
Red Gum, Hagerabtantad, Man, Fire, Fire of Kature, Infimty, 
Youth, Hehrit, Stone, Indian Sttme, Indmdeme Stone, LoshU 
Stone, Red Stone, Golden Liiki»ge,^Red Litharge, Light, 
Morning, Aiars, MarteckpMale, Red Magnesia, Metros, Mine, 
Neusis, Oil of Mars, Incombustible Oil, Red OiL Olive, Per¬ 
petual Olive, Orient, Father, A Part, Starry Stone, Phison, 
King, R^aim, Residence, Redness, Ruby, Salt, Red Salt, Germ, 
SericOft, Sun, Sulphur, Red Sulphur, Quick Su^hur, Tamt^ 
Third, Thirteenth, Red Bardk, Thertac, Thelima, Thum, Thita, 
Toareck, Vlare, Vein, Blood, Poppy, Red Wine, Wine, 
Virago, Yolk of Bgg, Red Vitriol, Chakitis, CoUhotar, Cochi¬ 
neal, Glass, Zaopk, Zahan, Zit, Ztmeeh, Zumelasuli, etc. 

But all these naiaes were not given to it for the sane 
reason; the authors, in these different denotninationi:, have 
considered it sometimes in regard "^o its colour, sometimes 
in regard to its qualities. For example, those who have 
called this Matter; Red Stone, Acid, Adam, Summer, 
Almagra; Soul, Ram, Gold, Cancer, Camereth, Ashes of 
Tartar, Corsufle, D£eb, Brother, Fmit, Cock, Youth, Kibrit, 
Indraderaic Stone;, Marteck, Male, Father, Sun, Third, 
Neusis, Olive, Thion, t^Glass, Zaaph, have named it thus 
because of its change of constitution. Those who have con- 
^sidered only its colour, have called it Red Gum, Red Oil, 
Ruby, Sericpn, Red Sulphur, Yolk of Egg, Red Vitriol, etiC- 
”ln this operation of Rubifaction, says Flamel, as long as 
*'thou soakestfthou wilt have little black, but much of violet, 
'■of blue and of the colour of the peacock's tail: for our 
■* Stone is so triumphant in dryness, that as soon as thy mer- 
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**cuTy touches it, N^aturCr rejoicing in its nature^ is joined to 
"it and drinks it up eagerly; and thus the blackness which 
"comes from humidity^can show itself only a little, under 
‘nhesc violet and blue colours, so long as the dryness 
governs absolutely. « , , But remember to begin the Rubi- 
"faction by the apposition of Orange-red Mercury; but it is 
"necessary to pour but little of it mp and only once or twice, 
according to what thou wilt lee: for this operation must be 
"made by dry Are^ stiblimatton and dry calcination. And, 
^in truth, I reveal here a secret which thou wilt find very 
rarely written." 

In this operation the Fixed Body becomes VolatilCp it 
mounts and descends while circulating in the Vase until the 
Fixed having conquered the Volatile, it precipitates it to the 
bottom with itsetf;^ so as to make only one body of a nature 
absolutely fised. What we have quoted from Flamel must 
be applied to the EluEzr^ of which we will speak hereafter; 
but the operations of the drat Work, or the manner of mak¬ 
ing Philosophical Sulphur, are thus described by d'Espagnet^ 
/og^:t “ Choose a red^ courageous Dragon^ which 
-'has lost none of its natural strength: then seven or nine 
‘■bold, virgin Eagles, whose eyes cannot be daazlcd by the 
"rays of the Sun: place them with the Dragon in a trans- 
"parent prisom well closed, and upon a warm bathp to 
excite them to combat. They will not delay to grapple one 
"another; the combat will be long and very painful until the 
"forty-fifth or fiftieth day^* when the Eagles will begin to 

dAjT of tho (Itrmatio CbmmiwtM an rockAud diir^rvnUT »nd urw iv4 Uw 
mmt u oar comiiw* Illo^ th*t coDBlvto adI/ Id odd montk ; 

^Hum my u DfSlur? noDtk; hbo otbon * luauj motitb, ud otbin mtliU u 

tcjpUu moDtli.—r*m«lTd 

" hart «tebl kifaod tin* of dUtnot oonoocthn ol 

04rJLrL Somo onW h*rt ipAk+o af 4 k*#'; Afkvri of d BODth.Ata*r* of ibr** 
dAjthUaiUl] oihm of OD* Bat la tba um« muDar M «U th* 

Itnpnn df Umi wUcb %h* Sbb UMt to tnTtl ffan «apt to wot, tfao Bo^h hAW* Mllad 
itdr lb* loftvTvid wUck HfMJUaa tfaa boflDalm tram tb* «nd of vpmntioa^ 
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"devour the Dragon. The latter, m dying, will infect the 
" entire prison with its corrupt blood, and with a very black 
■<p(MSon, _^ The Eagles being unable to resist the violence of 
"this poison will expire also. From the putrefaction of 
"their corp^ses will be born a Crow, who will lift its head 
"little by little; and by the augmentation of the bath, it will 
"unfold its wings and will begin to fly; the Wind and the 
"clouds will carry it here and there; weary with being thus 
*'tormented, it will seek to escape; therefore be careful, lest 
"it find an issue* Finally wash and whiten by'^a constant 
"rain of tong duration, and by a celestial dew, it wili be 
"metamorphe^ed into a Swan*:. The birth of the Crow will 
"indicate to you the death at the Drkgon* 

"If-yon are curions to proceed to the red colour, add the 
"Element of Fire which is lacking to the whiteness: without 
"touching or moving the Vase, but by strengthening the fire 
"by degrees, press its actioti on the Matter until the occult 
"becomes manifest, the indication will be the lemon colour. 
" Then govern the fire of the fourth degree, always by the 
"required gradation, until by the aid of Vulcan, you see the 
"red roses o|^n, which will change into amaranths, the 
"colour of blood. But do not cease to make the fire act by 
"fire until you see the whole reduced to very red, impalpable 
"ashes." 

This Philosophical Bulpbur is an earth of an extreme 
tenuity, igneity and dryness* ft contains a fire of a very 
abundant nature, this is why it has been called Fin Ktf the 
Stime. It has the property of opening, of penetrating the 
bodies of the metals, and of changing them into its own 

Thg»**tia & m9iiElip bAV6 Hi? brttratfof in <^4 iil|^ it€ 

t2ui Zo^ikc^ ItkOM wlw iRVAtbm Ustgg dayi naiktlder lJh« iHiftaoUlf; Ihm inldd]* uhI 
th* inU ot the #vrk; Attd WimiftK Ui4 lldib Hi olu imarhHVDlR vltw llifr 
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nature: consequently it is called FafArr and G^rtn. 

The three colours Bhckp While and Red^ must succeed 
each other in the order in which we have described them. 
But they are not the only coLoars which are manifested. 
They indicate the eswntial changes which the Matter under¬ 
goes; while the other colours which arc almost infinite m 
number and similar to those of the rainbow^ are only tran- 
tient and of a very short duratioit These are the kind of 
vapours which affect the Air rather than the Earth, which 
drive each other away^ and which are scattered to make room 
for the three principal colours of which we have spoken. 

Vet these foreign colours are sometime signs of a mistaken 
and of a badly conducted operation | the continued 
bUcknesa ts a certain mark of errors for the little crows, so 
says d'Espagnetp (Chd. 66)^ must not return to the nest 
after having left it. The premature redness it also a mark 
of failure; for it must appear only at the end, as a proof of 
the maturity of the graiui and of the time of harvest. 


It is not enough to have arrived at the PhU 
losophic Sulphur^ which we have just described; 
most alchemists have been deceived in this, 
and have abandoned the Work in this state, believing to 
have carried it to perfection. Ignorance of the processes of 
Nature and Art is the cause of this error. In vain would 
one attempt to make the Projection with this Sulphurous 
StonCr in the red statr The Philosopher's Stone can not 
be perfect until the end of the second work which is called 
f/uiV. 

From this first sulphur one makes a second, which one can 
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then multiply in^nitcly. One must then carefulty preserve 
this hrst mine of celestial fire, for the ret^nired Mse. 

The Elixir, according to d'Espagnet, |$ composed of a 
triple matter, namely, of a metallic Water, or Mercury philo¬ 
sophically sublimated, of the white Feonent, If one wishes 
to make the White Elixir, or of the red Ferment, for the 
Red Elixir, and finally of the second Sulphur; the whole 
according to philosophical weights ami proportions. The 
Eludr must have five qualities; it must be fusible, permanent, 
penetrating, tmgntt and i it derives its tincture 

and its fixation from the Ferment; its fusibility from the 
argent-vive, which serves as the m(^ to unite the tinctures 
of the Ferment and the Sulphur; and its multiplicative prop 
erty.;-comes from the spirit of the Quintessence which it 
naturally possesses. 

The two perfect metals give a perfect Tincture, because 
they derive their tincture from the pure Sulphur of Nature; 
therefore its Ferment must not be sought elsewhere than in 
these two bodies. Thus colour your white Elixir with the 
Moon, and the red with the Sun. Mercury, first receives 
this Tincture, and then communicates it. Be careful not to 
be mistaken in the mixture of the Ferments, and do not take 
one for the other, you would lose all, This second Work is 
made iii,i.the same Vas Pkihsop/tfirttm, or in a Vessel similar 
to the first, in the same furnace, and with the same degrees 
of fire; but it is much shorter. 

The perfection of the Eludr consists in the marriage and 
perfect unton of the Siecum and llumuittmt so that they are 
insep^able, and so that the Huittidum gives to the Sitcum 
the property of beiug fusible at the least heat* Proof of this 
may be made by placing a small quantity of it upon a heated 
copper or iron plate, if it melts immediately without smoke, 
you have obtained that which you sought for. 






Operation ttK SlUlr iccorE^ing to 0'£^pA(in£t. to:; 

"Red Marthp or Red Ferment three parts j 
-Water and Air* taten together, parts’ 
" mU the wholc^ and grind so as to make an 
**anialgami or metallic paste, of the consistency of butter^ 
such a manner that the Karth may be impalpable, or 
“insensible to the touch; add to it a part and a half of Fire, 
“and place the whole in a Vase, which you will seal closely. 
“Give to it a fire of the first degree* for the digestion* you 
"will then make the extraction of the Elements by the 
“degtccs of fire suitable to therot until they are all reduced 
“tofijtcd Karth^ The Matter will become as a brUliantf 
“transparent red Stone, and will then be in its perfect state, 
“Take from it any desired quantity, place it in a crucible, 
“over a moderate fire, and soak this part with it$ red oil, 
“saturating it, drop by drop, until it melts and runs without 
“smoke. Do not fear that your Mercury will evaporate; for 
“the Farth will drink up eagerly that humour which is of its 
“own species. You have then in your possession your 

*Tb« Fin Ui« Am deicroe U lifce khat uf Lbe hto •mticn lubclOtiE her vrcin "T 
llk«Ui*uLanl li«t dlErellnfr ihn tcmil lo U Inui iho «iibebsi:vnr ih« 

like horH-duDEt^'F. Id rtna, ■linlLir ta ttub Uie d lb It 

imwhytt Ittll'ifnphvrft bA-<iO tvcr^usEDfiDil^^l icii the ^^'urk w^icn tb 4 !Stib 

lhLi ibd the Hood Into the mof^teLlhtlon of T^uruA. TbJn ilofTTBa iff 
beetmut lut ijnll] the Hetlor hua «Mumml \bB tfliLtfi ia loon u IheSiob* 

blee^bcB, UDD biUAt EnaiulLx rmiie the tecupemure uakiL thn irtrteoL 
the lilODc: thU temprrmtiirv U td thai bf ihe Hbb Hhrn i% pmm^n Tmin Tkuruj 

bvV> Orinlfil^ Tbc Rtooe h>TlBfr bteB deeh»k«d end reduL-vd Ibtu b>tjEe. one 

u|nn*Dt> the dejnw nf be^ttmkOthB lblk«r iwrfrcU^rrd elmhei 

the lUir^ MuLLe. nila decree of tempentun ie ttie lenie u Ilut of ib« riua la 
f ■■—The Ao*driiiirt U)riiF Tba t«nipBniliini -uF jii- 4 r t 3 /e 

uiut Ifv |lul of ihe beat of the Saa Id Jaljr^ v Hut bye nihlente eoU Lhjde cr^li^D 
joui WeterUikkebe Vid chufee lala^bluk brth^lm rvfaril lo ibo irTwl44l 
HE^chuUdd of tbe of beAt P|» 4 itn nf pd^Kve. Ib ^ we 

belkTeU ira|HirtAbt tu hid the nmkrk of I'eniRtjr Id . 

W« DiiiBl ubeejve Uut wben ItUodopben epmb n^f the d^pre^e nf bnt tii i4i>|^nB# 
lo tboir niAtwr, do luf MJvtmCoHif tbet tbt Are ebcULld bv lDt«biU«d at dhmJq^ 
Utd u oofomoDlj doBO tr nnliPArr ebooiielo tbelr fufwre* br niouu of 
dB-iBjuji I, biltiiMt. Ilf B m lal I r vT ; bal Lhit ibc lapeDRlt^nf ihi* 

M-rriJlfaf^rrRhoMld beeqpDeolvJ by « EPnra viIt^ dlERBiirm ; In prvT|ior- 
tbel nwn«'r bef^uidM tuon Itihl. If^nreupoeDW f rwlulljr. ud lU 
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^'perfect Elixir. Tbank God for the favour accorded to you; 
'^make use of it for His glory, and keep the »&ret.” 

The White Elixir ia made in the same manner as the Red; 
but with white Ferments and white oiL 


The quintessence is an extraction of the 
most spiritual and radical substance of Matter; 
it is made by the separation of the Elements 
which end in a celestial and incorruptible essence, freed from 
all heterogeneities? Aristotle calls it a very pure substance, 
incorporated in a certain manner, not mixed with-: parts acci¬ 
dental to its nature. Heraclitus calls it a celestial essence 
which takes its name from the place of its origin. Paracet- 
sus named it, the beiiig of our cihtial heaven; Fliny, a cor¬ 
poreal essence, yet separated from all materiality, and freed 
from commerce with Matter. It has been called conse- 
quently, a Spirit)^ Body, or a Corporeal 3pint, made of an 
Ethereal substance. Ail these qualities have caused the 
name Quintessence to be given to it This name signifies a 
fifth substance, whi<^ results from the union of the purest 
parts of the Elements, The Philosophical Secret consists 
in separating Che Elements from the Mixts, in order to 
rectify them, and by the union of their'^ pure homogeneous 
and spiritualized parts, to make this Quintessence, which 
contains all their properties without being subject to tbdr 
alterations. 
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When tboae ignorant of Hermetic Philoso- 
phy^ read the term Tincftitr, in the works 
which treat of this Science, they imagine that 
it relates simply to the colour of the metals, as orange for 
goidp and white for silver. And^ as it b saidp in these same 
worksp that Sulphur is the principle of the Tincture; one 
works to e]ctract this sulphur by aqua fortis, aqua regia^ by 
calcination and the other operations of comnion chemistry. 
This is not the idea of the Philosophers, cither, in regard to 
the operations, or to the Tincture itself. The Tincture of 
goidp cannot be separated from its body, because it is the 
soul of it; and because one could not extract it without 
destroying the body* which is not possible for common chenri' 
istjyp as all who have tried this experimentp very well know* 
The Tincture, in the Philosophical sense, is the Elixir 
itself^ rendered fixed, fusible^ penetrating and by the 

corruption and the other operations of which we have spoken. 
This Tincture, therefore, docs not consist in the external 
colour, but in the substance itself, which gives the Tincture 
with the metallic form* It acts a* saffron in water; it pene¬ 
trates even more than oil on paper; it blends as wax with 
wut as water with watcTp because union is made between 
two things of the same nature* It is this property which 
renders it an admirable Panacea, for all the maladies of the 
three kingdoms of Nature; it seeks in them, the radical and 
vita] principle* which it relieves of the heterogeneous parts 
which embarrass it, and hold it in prison, it comes to the aid 
of this principle^ and unites with it to fight its enemies. 
They act when in concert, and win a perfect victory* TTiis 
Quintessence drives off the impurity of bodies, just as fire 
causes the humidity of wood to evaporate, tt preserves their 
hcalthp giving to the principle of life, strength to resist the 
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attacks ef dishes, and the prcperty of sc^rating the truly 
nutritive substance of the food, from its vehicle. 


One understands by PhilosophtcaJ multiplb 
cation an augmentation both in quantity and 
quality beyond what one can Imagine. That 
of quality is a multiplication of the Tincture by a corruption, 
a volatilization and a Bxation reiterated as often as it may 
please the Artist;^ The second Multiplication augments the 
quantity of the Tincture without increasing its virtues. 

The second Sulphur is multiplied with the same matter 
from which it has been made, by adding to it a small part of 
the first, according to the required weights and measarea 
r Yet there are three methods of making the Multiplication, if 
we are to believe d'Espagnet, who deecribes them in the 
following manner: The first is to take part of the perfect 
Red Elixir^ and mix if^with ntat parts of its Red Water; 
place the Vessel in the bath, so as to make the whole dissolve 
in water. After the solution, one cooks this water until it 
coagulates into a matter similar to a ruby ; one then inserts 
this Matter in the manner of the Elixir; and from this first ' 
operation, the Medicine acquires ten times more virtue than 
it possessed If this same process is repeated a sccot^ time, 
the Medicine will be augmented a hundredfold; a third time 
a thousandfold, and so on always by ten. 

The secAud method is to mix the desired quantity of the 
Elixir with its Water, while keeping the proportion between 
them, and after having placed the whole in a reducing Vase 
well sealed, to dissolve it in the bath, and to follow ail the 
regimen of the seco'nd, distilling the eleraetits successively 
by their own fires, until the whole becomes Stone. Then 
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one inserts as in the other, and the virtue of the Elixir 
increases a hundred fold the first time: but this way is longer. 
One repeats it as first, to increase its strength. 

Finally the third Multiplication is, properly speaking, the 
multiplication in quantity. One throws an oun<^ of the 
Elixir multiplied in quality, on one hundred ounces of com¬ 
mon mercury purified; this Mercury placed over a slow fire 
will soon change into Elixir. If an oimce of this new Elixir 
is thrown upon an hundred ounces of other common Mer¬ 
cury purified, it will become very fine gold. The MuUipIica- 
lion of the white^Elixir is made in the same manner, by 
taking the white Elixir and its water, instead of the red 
Elixir. 

The more one will repeat the Multiplication in quality, the 
more effect it will have in the projection; but not so of the 
third manner of multiplying of which "we have spoken) for 
its force diminishes at each projection. Yet one cannot 
carry this reiteration beyond the fourth or fifth time, 
because the Medicine would then be so active and so 
igneous that the operations would become instantaneous, 
since their duration is shortened at each reiteration; morC' 
over its virtue is great enough at the fourth or fifth time to 
satisfy the desires of the Artist, since at the first one grain 
can convert one hundred grains of mercury into gold, at the 
second a thousand, at the third ten thousand, at the fourth 
one hundred thousand, ete. One must judge of this Medi¬ 
cine as of the grain, which is multiplied each time that it is 
sown. 


Nothing is more confused than the Weights 
and proportions required in the Philosophical 
Work. All the Authors apeak of them, and 
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ThcK experiments are known^ especially between the 
mmeTala and tbe meUls. 

The Artist of the Great Work sets up Nature as his 
model. Therefore he must study this Nature in order to be 
able to imitate her. But how discover her weights and 
combinations.^ when she wishes to make some Mixt she 
does not call us to advise with her or to assist in her oper¬ 
ation 3^ either to see the constituent parts of that Mixt, or 
her work in combining them. The Hermetic Philosophers 
never weary in advising US to follow Nature; doubtless they 
know her since they claim to be her disciples. Therefore, 
from their works, one could learn to imitate her. But one 
says^ (Artephius); " that only one thing is necessary to per- 
" feet the Workp that there is only one Stone^ only one Med' 
" jcmcp only one Vessel only one Regimen, only one Method 
*‘of making successively the white and the red, Tbus+ 
"although we should say,adds the same author^ use this, 

use that^ we do not mean that it is necessary to take more 
“than one thing, to place it once m the Vessel* and to close 
" it then until the Work is perfect and accomplished. . « . 
^*That the Artist has simply to prepare the matter as it 
^'should be externally, because it does of itself, interuallyi 
^^all that is necessary to render itself perfect. . , . Thus 

simply prepare and arrange the Matter, and Nature will 
“do all the rest," 

Raymond Lully warns us that this unique thing* is not a 
single thing taken individually, but two things of the same 
nature* which form only one* if there arc two or several 
things to mixp it must be done with Proportionp Weight and 
Measure. We have spoken of this in the article on Demon¬ 
strative ^iGNS, under the name of Eagle and Dragon^ and 
we have also given the proportions of the matters required 
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for the Multiplication. Thus one muet see that the,propor¬ 
tions of the matters are not the same in the first and second 
work- 


It is scarcely ever necessary to take the 
words of the Philosophers literally; because 
all tbetr terms have a double raeaniu^, and 
because they employ those which are equivocal. When they 
make use of well known termS) used in ordinary language^ 
{Gaier, ^Ei^gnei and several others), the more they seem 
to speak simply, deaiiy and naturally, th^'*more one must 
suspect artifice. TiiHe^ damt&s, ef dona fermtas. On the 
oontrary, in the places where they appear confused, obscure, 
and almost unintclligpble, it is necessary to study with the 
greatest attention. The truth is concealed there. 

In order to better discover this truth, it is necessary to 
compare the authors, to establish a concordance of their 
tests, because one may sometimes permit to escape, that 
which another has purposely omitted, i^PJdlaUiked). But in 
this selection of teatsi, one must be careful sot to confound 
that which one says of the first preparation, with what 
another says of the third. 

Before beginning the Work, one"'must haw so comblaed 
all, that one may find nothing in the books of the Philoso¬ 
phers which cannot be explained, by the operations about to 
be undertaken,For this purpose one must be 
assured of tbe Matter which must be employed; to see if it 
has really all the qualities and properties by which the I^iU 
osophers designate it, since they avow that they have not 
called "it by the name under which it is commonly known. 
One must observe that this Matter costs nothing, or at least 
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very little; that the Medicinej which Philalethes 
AfirtA, GsAk medic.)t according to Geber» called Medi¬ 

cine of the fir&t order^ or the first preparation^ ia perfected 
without much expense, in every place, in all times, by all 
classes of people provided one has a sufficient quantity of 
Matter. 

Nature perfects the Mixta only by things of the same 
nature, therefore one must not take wood to 

perfect metal. The animal produces animal, the plant pro¬ 
duces plant) and the metallic nature metals. The radical 
principles the metal are a Sulphur and a Quicksilver^ but 
not the common ones; these enter as complementSj even aa 
constituent piinciplesp but as combustible principlcSt acci- 
dental and separable from ini true radical principle which iT 
fixed and unalterable. For information regarding Matter 
the reader is referred to the chapter in which that subject 

.■:nM 

is treated according to the principles laid down by the Phil¬ 
osophers. 

Each alteration of a Mixt is made by dissolution into 
waieft or into powder, and it can be perfected only by the 
separation of the pure from the impure. Each conversion 
from one state to another is made by;an agent and in a 
determined time. Nature always acts successively: the 
the Artist must do the same. 

The terms conversion, desiccation,* mortification, inspira* 
tion.f preparationt alteration signify the same thing in 
Hermetic Art. Sublimation, deBcension,! distillation, putro- 
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factitinj caJciaation, congelatioiij fixation, ceration,* are is 
themaelvea different tbtn^fs; but in the work, they consti¬ 
tute only one opieration continued in the same Vase. The 
Philosophers have given all these names simply to the differ¬ 
ent phases, or changes which they have observed in the Ves¬ 
sel. When they have perceived the Matter exhale in subtle 
smoke, and mount to the top of the Vase, they have called 
this ascension, SuiUmaiiott. Then, seeing this vapour 
descend to the bottom of the Vase, they have named 
this DisttUatiott, 'Consequently Morten says: 

Our entire operation consists in extracting the Water from 
its Earth, and iu returning it until the Earth rots and putd- 
fies. When tbey have perceived that this Water, mixed 
with its Earth, coagulated, or thickened, that it became 
black and ill smelling: they have said that this was Putnr- 
the principle of generation. This putrefaction lasts 
until the Matter has become white. 

This matter bdng black is reduced to powder, when it 
begins to turn gray; this.appearance of ^hes has given rise 
to the idea of Calcination, Inceration,f Incineration, Deal- 
bation; and when it has reached a swan-lilw whiteneas, they 
have called it Petfect Calci»aii^n. Seeing that the^Matter 
assumed a sound consistency; that it no longer flowed, it 
has formed their CongeiatieH, their lHdttratifia\ this is why 
they have said that the l entire Magiaterium consists in nat¬ 
urally dissolving and coagulating. 

This same Matter congealed, and hardened so that it will 
no longer dissolve in water, has called them to say, that it 
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was necessary to dry it and to fix itj they, therefore» have 
given to this pretended operation the names, Dcskcctim^ 
Fixation, Pcfatim, because they explain these terms by a 
perfect union of the volatile part with the fixed under the 
form of a powder, or white stone. 

Therefore this operation must be regarded as unique, but 
expressed in different terms. One will know then that all 
the following expressions signify also the same thing: To 
distil per Alembic; to separate the soul from the body ; to 
burn; to aquefy; to calcine; “rfrer, ”• to give to drink; to 
adapt; to force to eat, to unite; to correct; to sift; to tear 
with tehailles; to divide; to unite the elements; to extract 
them; to exalt them, to convert them; to change one into 
the other; to cut with the knife; to.strike with the sword, 
the ax, the cimeter; to pierce with the lance, the javelin, the 
arrow; to kill; to crush; to bind; to unbind; to corrapt; 

to melt; to engender; to conceive; to place in 
the world; to exhaust; to moisten; to water; to soak; to 
impaste; to amalgamate; to bury; to wash; to 

wash with fire; to soften; to polish; to file; to beat with the 
hammer; to mortify; to blacken; to putrefy; to turn on the 
lathe; to circulate; to rubify; to di^olve; to sublimate; to 
wash in lye; to inhume; to resuscitate; to reverberate; to 
grind; to reduce to powder; to grind in the mortar; to pul¬ 
verize on marble; and many other similar e}q>ressions; all 
this means simply to cook by a single until the 

appearance of the dark red color. Therefore one must be 
careful not to move the Vase, and not to take it from the 
fire; for if the Matter should cool all would be lost. 
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It isi according to all the Fhtlosopherfi, the 
source of riches and hedth; since with it one 
can make gold and silver in abundance, and 
can not only cure all the diseases which can he cured, but 
can also, by its moderate uae, prevent them, A single groin 
of this medicine, or red elixir, given to those suffering with 
paralysis, dropsy, gout, leprosy will cure them, provided they 
take the same quantity for several days. Epilepsy, colie, 
colds, inflammation, frenzy and all other internal maladtes, 
are unable to resist this life principle. Some Adepts have 
said that it gave hearing to the deaf and sight to the blind; 
that it is a sure remedy for all kinds of diseases of the eye, 
all apostetna, * ulcers, wounds, cancers, fistula, nolimitan- 
gdrc,f and all diseases of the skin, a groin being dieolvcd in 
a glass of wine or water, and then applied externally. That 
it dissolves little by little the stone in the bladder; that it 
drives away alt venom and poison, when taken as above 
directed. 

Raymond Lully, {Tes^am. assures us that it is, in 

general, a sovereign remedy for all the ills, which a^ict 
humanity; that it cures them in one day, if they have lasted 
a month; in twelve days, if a year; and in one month, of 
whatever duration they may be. 

Arnaud de Villencuve, (RifsuTt.'), says that it is infinitely 
superior to all the remedies of Hippocrates, of Galen, of 
Alexander, of Avicenna, and to all ordinary medicine; that it 
rejoices the heart, gives vigor and strength, preserves youth, 
and retards old age. In general, that it cures all diseases. 

Geber, without enumerating the maladies which 

this medicine cures, contents himself with saying that it 
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conquers all those which ordinary Physicians regard as 
incurable. That it makes young the old and keeps them 
in health, far many years, even beyond the ordinary limit, 
when they take only as much as a mustard seed of it, two or 
three times a week, before the first meal, 

rhitalcthes, {ftitreU, ^eri. et emtrrat. methedX adds that it 
cleanses the skin of all blemishes, wrinkles, etc., that it 
delivers a woman in travail, when held to her nose in the 
form of a powder, and he quotes Hermds as proof. He 
claims himself to have drawn from the arms of death many 
abandoned by physicians. The manner of using it may be 
found in the works of Raymond Luily and Arnaud de 
Vilkneuve. 


The first defect of the metals arises from 
the first mixture of the principles with quick' 
sUver, and the second is found in the union of 
the sulphurs and mercury. The more the elements are 
refined, the more homogeneous they are, and the more they 
have of weight, malleability, fusion, extension, fulgidity, • 
and permanent incorruptibility, 

Thus, there are two kinds of maladies in the metals, the 
first is called onginal and incurable, the second arises from 
the diversity of the sulphur which causes their imperfection 
and their maladies, namely, the leprosy of Saturn, the jaun* 
dice of Venus, the hoarseness of Jupiter, the dropsy of 
Mercury, and the gal! of Mars. 

The dropsy of Mercury arises from too much aqueousness 
and crudity, caused by the coldness of the matrix in which 
it is engendered, and its insuffiency of concoction. This 
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fault Ib an original sin which all the other metals Bharc. 
This coldness, this crudity, this aqueous ness can be cured 
only by the heat and igneity of a very powerful sulphur. 

Itesides this malady, the other metalB have one which 
ariseB from their internal as well as external sulphur. This 
latter, being only accidental can be easily separated, because 
it 13 not of the first mixture of the elements. It is black, 
impure, ill smelling, it does not mix with the radical Sulphur, 
because it is heterogeneous to it. It is not susceptible of a 
decoction which may render it radical and perfect. 

The radical sulphur cleanses, thickens, fixes into a perfect 
body the radical mercury, while the second sulphur suffocates, 
absorbs and coagulates it with its own impurities and crudi¬ 
ties. One sees a proof of this, in the coagulation of common 
mercury, made by the vapor of the sulphur of Saturn, dis¬ 
tinguished by that of Jupiter. 

This impure sulphur causes all the difference of the imper¬ 
fect metals. Therefore the malady of the metals is only 
accidental I then, there is a remedy to cure Chemp and this 
remedy is the Philosophical Powder, or Philosophical Stone, 
called for this reason, P&iLwifr ^ To use it for 

the metals* enclose it in a little wax, in proportion to the 
quantity of metal to be transmuted, and throw it on the 
mercury placed in a crucible on the fire, when the rncrcury 
is at the point of smoking. It is necessary that the other 
metals be melted and purified. Leave the crucible on the 
fire until after the detonation, and then draw it out, or let it 
cool in the fire. 


«i tK nw 


" The times of the Stone are indicated," says 
irKspigneL the Philosophical andAstro- 
'^nomical Water, The first WTute work, must 
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** be finished in the house of the moon ;the second in the second 
“house of Mercury. The first worlc in the Red in the 
“second domicile of Venus, and the second or last, in the 
“ house of exaltation of Jupiter; lor, from him our Kingf must 
“receive his scepter and his crown, ornamented with 
“precious rubies.” 

PhilaJethes, (L<fc 0 . d/.^. 1^6% continually advises the Artist 
to instruct himself well as to the weight, measure, time and 
fire. Re will never succeed if be is ignorant of the five fol- 
lowing things, concerning the medicine of the third order. 

The Hiilosophers reduce the years to months, the months 
to weeks, and the weeks to days. 

Every dry thing drinks up eagerly the moisture of its 
species. 

It acts on this humidity after it has imbibed it, with much 
more force and activity than before. 

. The more Earth and the less Wat^ there is, the more per¬ 
fect will be the solution. The true, natural solution can be 
made only with things of the same nature and that which 
dissolves the Moon, dissolves also the Sun. 

As to the time requir^ for the perfection of the Work, 
one can conclude nothing, with certainty, from what the 
Philosophers say, because some, in determining it, do not 
speak of the time required for the preparation of the agents; 
others treat only of the Elixir; others confound the two 
works; those who make mention of the work at the Red State, 
do not speak always of the rouitiplication; others speak only 
of the work at the White State; others have their own par* 
ticular meaning. This is why so much difference is found in 
works on this subject. One says that twelve years are 
necessary for the Work, others ten, seven, three, one and a 
half, fifteen months; sometimes it is a certain number of 
weeks. One Philosopher has entitled his work, TAf wcrk ef 
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daj/s. Another has said that Onljr four ate necessary. 
Pliny, the naturalist, says that the Philosophical month coit' 
sists of forty days. Finally, all is mystery, irith the FhilosO' 
phers. 


This entire tr^ise is dtawn from the 
authors; I have, almost always, luade use of 
their owu expressions. 1 have quoted some of 
them, from time to time, so as to show that I have spoken 
according to them. When I have not quoted their works, it 
is because I did not have them at hand. One cannot fail to 
remark a perfect harmony between them, although they 
speak only in enigmas and allegories. 1 had, at first intended 
to give many extracts, from the Twelve Keys of Basil Valen¬ 
ti a, because he has, oftener th^ the otberst'f employed the 
allegories of the gods of Fable ^d because, his work would 
have, consequently more immediate relation with the follow¬ 
ing treatise; but enigmas are not explained by enigmas; more¬ 
over this work is common enough, while the others are not 
so. 

In order^tb understand, more easily, die explanations which 
I give in the treatise on Hieroglyphics, one must know that 
the Philosophers, usually give the name maleorfsther.tothe 
sulphurous principle^ and the name, female to the mercurial 
principle. The hxed is also male or agent; the volatile is 
female or patient. The result of the union of the two is the 
Philosophical childf generally mal t* sometimes female, when 
the matter has arrived only at the white state, because it hUs 
not, then, all the fixity of which it issusc^tible;the Philoso¬ 
phers have also called it, Luna, Diana and Redness, Sun, 
Apollo, Phoebua. The mercurial water and the volatile earth, 
are always female, often mother, as Ceres, Latona, Semda, 
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Europa, etc. Tbe water is ordinarily designated by the 
names, daughters, nymphs, naiads, etc. The internal hre is 
always masculine and active. Impurities are indii^ted by 
monsters. 

Basil Valentin, whom I have before quoted, introduces the 
gods of Fable, or the Planets, as interlocutors, in the short 
abr4g^ which he gives at the beginning of his Treatise on 
the Twelve Keys. The following is the substance of it. 

Dissolved from good gold, as Nature teaches, so says this 
Author, you will hnd a germ, which is the beginning, the 
middle and the end of the work. From this germ our gold 
and its mate are produced, namely, a subtle and penetrating 
spirit, a soul, delicate, clear and pure, and a body, or salt 
which is a balm of the Stars. These three things are united 
in our mercurial water, This water was conducted to the 
god Mercury, its father, who married it, fn^ their union 
came an incombustible oil. Mercuty threw out his eagle 
wings, devoured his dragon tail, and attacked Mars, who 
caused him to be imprisoned,^and appointed Vulcan as his 
jailer, Saturn presented himself and implored the other gods 
to avenge the injuries which Mercury had inflicted upon him. 
Jupiter approved the complaints of Saturn and gave his 
orders, which were executed. Mars then appeared with a 
flaming sword, and gave it to Vuli^, so that he might 
execute the sentence, pronounced against Mercury, and 
reduce the bones of this god to pOwder, Diana, or the Moon, 
complained that Mercury held her brother in prison with 
him, and that he should be released; Vulcan would not hear 
^ her prayer, and did not even yield to that of^the beautiful 
Venus, who presented herself with all her charms. But, 
Anally, the Sun appeared, in all his glory, covered with his 
purple mantle. 

I end this treatise by the same allegory as d’Espagnet, 
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The Golden Fleece la guarded by a three-headed Dragon ; the 
first cornea from Waterj the aecond from Earthy the third 
from Ait^ These three heads^ must be united, hy the opera¬ 
tions^ into a single one, which will be powerful enough to 
devour all the other Dragons. Call upon God, that he may 
enlighten you; if he accords to you this Golden Fleece, use it 
only for His glory^ the good of your neighbour and your own 
welfare. 
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AtiQEL. — Sometimes symbolises sublimation, the ascension 
of a volatile principle, as in the figures of the 
Sfiagyricum. 

Animals. — General Rule: i. Whenever two animals of 
the same species and of different sexes are found, they 
signify Sulphur and Mercury prepared for the Great 
Work, or also the fixed and the volatile. The male rep¬ 
resents the fixed, Sulphury the female represents the 
volatile, Mercury- These animals are united to signify 
conjunction, cf Lambsprinck); or fighting to 

symbolise the fixation of the volatile, or the volatilisa¬ 
tion of the fixed, ( Figures of B. 2+ A ter¬ 

restrial animal facing an aerian animal in the same 
figure indicate the fixed and the volatile, 3^ Animals 
may symbolise the four elements: Earth, (lion, ox 
Air, (eagle);: Water, (whale, fishes); Fire, (salamander, 
dragon), 

Apollo. — Same signification as the sun. 

Bath- — Symbol: i. Of the dissolution of gold and silver; 
3 . Of the purification of these metalsv 

Bed. — Symbol of the philosophical egg. 

Birds. — Ascending: volatilisation, ascension, sublimation; 
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descenditig: precipitation, condensation. Wlien these 
two symbols are united in the same figure, they signify 
distillation. Birds opposed to terrestrial animals sig* 
nify Air, or the volatile prineiple. 

Blunt iNsTauKENrs.—Symbols of fire. 

Chaos.— Symbol of the Unity of Matter and sometimes of 
the black colour of putrefaction. 

Ckam^ien. ^ When the king and the queen are shutherein, 
it is the symbol of the Philosophical Egg, 

Chilo. — Clothed in royal robe, or simply Croamed, tl is the 
symbol of the Philosopher's Stone, sometimes of the red 
colour of the Magisterium. 

Ctkcumterence. — Unity of matter, universal harmony. 

Crow — Symbol of the black colour, or putrefaction. 

Grown. — Symbol of chemical royalty, of metallic perfec¬ 
tion. In the Margarita pretwsa, the six metals are at 5rst 
represented as slaves, bareheaded at the feet of the 
king, but after their transmutation, they bear a crown. 

Dtana. — Same signification as the Moon. 

Dog. — Symbol of Sulphur, of gold. The dog devoured by 
a wolf aigptiifies the purificatioir of gold by antimony. 
Dog and bitch ; Fixed and volatile. 

Dovne. — Symbol of the grey colour which precedes immedb 
ately the white colour, or Diana's Re^raen. 

Dragon-^ A dragon biting its tail; unity of matter. A 
dragon among flames: symbol of fire. Several dragons 
fighting each other indicate putrefaction. A dragon 
without wings, the fixed; the dragon with wings, the 
volatile. 

Eagle,— 'Symbol of volatilisation and also of the acids 
employed in the Magisterium. An eagle devouring a 
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lion the volatilbation oi the fixed hy the vol^ 

atile. Two fighting eagles have the same meaning. 

Flowers. — In general^ flowers represent the colours of the 
Great Work, 

Fountain. — Three fountains represent the three princi* 
pies. Fountain where king and queen come to bathe 
themselves has the same signiflcation as batbj which 
see Bath,. 

Hermaphrodite,—^ Sulphur and Mercury after their eon- 
junction; often the word Rebis Is written upon his 
breast. 

Jupiter. — Symbol of tin. 

King and Queen. ^ See Man and Woman. 

Lion. “Symbol of the fixedi Sulphuri when alone. If car¬ 
rying wingSj it represents the volatile^ Mercury, The 
lion represents also the minerah {green vitriol)^ from 
whence is extracted the oil of vitriolj (sulphuric acid ), 
which was so extensively used by the alchemists. The 
lion opposed to three other animals represents the 
element Earth, In fine it is the symbol of the Stone. 
The lioness represents the volatile. 

Man and Wo h an * ^ Sulphur and Mercury. Naked^ gold 
and silver in an impure state; united^ conjunction; 
lying in a sepulchre. Sulphur and Mercury in the phil¬ 
osophical egg. 

Marriage, ^— Symbol of conjimctioii, union of Sulphur and 
Mercuryi of the king and the queen. The priest who 
performs the ceremony represent Salt, means 'of union 
between the two other principles. 

Maiis> — Symbol of iron, and of the orange colour. 

Mercury, — Symbol of silver prepared for the Work. 

Moon. — Volatile principle, female. Mercury of the Philoa- 
opben silver prepared for the Work. 
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Mountain.— Furnace of the philosophers; Summit of the 
philosophic^] egg. 

NiPTUNiE, — Symbol of Water; 

Phobkix, — Symtol of the red colour. 

Rain. — Condensation^ white colour, (albihcation). 

Rose, — Red colour. A white rose opposed to a red one, 
fixed and voiattle> Sulphur and Mercury. 

Saejuiakder. — Symbol of Are, sonietiines signi^es the red 
or white colour, 

Saturn. — Symbol of Figures also the black colour, 

putrefaction, 

Scttke. — Same signification as the sword. 

Sepulchre. —Philosophical egg. 

Serpent. — In general, same signification as the dragon. 
Three serpents, the three principles, The two ser¬ 
pents of the caducous signify Sulphur and Mercury. A 
winged serpent, the volatile principle; deprived of 
wings, the fixed principle. A crucified serpent: fixa¬ 
tion of the volatile. A serpent with several heads 
represents the three principles emanating from one uni- 

^ versa] matter or cosmic ether. 

Skeleton. — Putrefaction, black colour, 

Spneke. — Unity of matter. 

Square, — Symbol of the" four elements. 

Sun,O rdinary gold, or gold prepared for the work, also 
Philosophic Sulphur. 

Swc»u>. —Symbol of fire? 

Trees, — A tree bearing moons signifies the lunar work, or 
transmutation of metals into silver; if it bears suna, it 
is the symbol of the G. W. or solar work. If it bears 
the signs of the seven metals, or those of the Sun, the 
Moon and five stars, it represents the unique Matter 
from whence originate aU metals, 
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Triangle. — Symbol ot the three principles. 

Venus. — Symbol of copper. 

Vulcan. — Symbol of Atc, ordinsrily represented as a lame 
man. 

Wolf,— Symbol of antimony. 
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Aqua Fostis. 

spr 

Aqua Regia. 


> Aquarius, Multirlica- 
y TJON, Salt Nitre. 


Aqua Vita, 

V 

Ashes, 


Abgent-Vive. 

¥ 

J Aries: AHTmoHr, Cal- 

1 CINATION. 

'V 

Arsenic. 

O — 0^ 

Asphaltum, Congelation. 

« 

Azoth. 

T 

BATH. 

B 

Bath, Stram. 


Bath, Water. 
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Borax. 

Brassi. 


Brick, Pulverized. 

m 

CALCINE, To. 


Calcination. 


Calx. 

C, G, 

Canphor, 

00-0^<h< 

1 Capricorn, Alum, 

( MENTATION. 

F- VJ 

Caput Mortuum. 

9 

Ceruse. 


ClHENT, To. 


Ctnnaear. 

4^ 3, 

Coagulate, To. 

H, E. 
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Congelation. 


COJ'PER, OK VsNUS* 

S,5. 

Coffer, Burnt. 

■ e€, 3, *1^, 

COFFERAS, 

n 
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Crucible. 


Crystal. 


DAY. 

6 h 

Dkiest, To. 

8 

Digestion. 

a 

Dissolution, 

Q—Ti 

Distil, To. 

tif 

Distillation. 


FERMENTATION. 
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Feu De RouEh 

© 

Filings of Iron. 

<—o 

Filter, To. 


Fire. 

A 

Fix, To. 

-Y 

Fixation. 


( GEMINI, Fixation, 

I PI WENT. 

xx. 


Glass. 

o-— 

Gold. 

o 

Gum. 

> 

HOUR. 

8S 

INCINERATION. 

H-> 

Iron, OK Mark, 

cf 
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JUPITER, OR Tin. 

% 

LATTER 


Lead, or Saturn, 

W.!?, 

Leo, Digestionj or Gold. 


Libra, or Sublimation, 

-O- 

Lime, 

C, G", 

LiHFp Quick. 
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Litharge. 


Lute, To. 


MAGNESIA. 


Magnet, 

cTb 

Makcabsite. 


Meruurv, 

a. 
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Mercury^ Precipitated. 
MeRCURVp SUBLJMATEIJ. 

Month. 


(SI 


Multiplication. 

NIGHT, 

N iTHE, OR Saltpetre. 

OIL. 



Orpjment. 

OkPiuENT, Red. 


ccriD, JX. 



j FESCESj Mercury, Fro* 

I SECTION. 

Fowdek. 




Precipitate, To, 
Pkojec'tion, 
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PUKIFV, To. 


QUICKLIME. 


Quicksilver. 

V 

Quintessence. 


Quick Sulphur, 


REALGAR. 

x,}S. 

Retort, 


SAFFRON OF MARS. 

c, <? 

Saffron of Venus. 


J" Sagittarius, Alum, In- 
( cineratjon. 

'Kik 

Sai.ahuoniac. 

o*. 

Salt. 

© 

Salt- Alkali, 

S. A, 
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Salt* Common. 

e, e. i. 

Saltpetre. 


Salt, Rock* 

N<0 — 1 . 

Sano. 

Sapq Sapientle. 


SCORPJO, SF-PARATJONh 


Silver, or Moon. 

3.C 

Soda. 

_v- 

Spirit. 


Spirit of Wine. 


Steel. 

(3 

Stratum Super Stratum. 

sss. 

Sulphur. 
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SuLPHURf Black. 
Sulphur, Sophic. 
Sulphur, Quick. 

Sublimate, To. 

Sublimation, 

Sun, or Gold. 

TALCUM. 

Tartar, 

Taurus, Cohgblation. 

Tin. 

Tuttv. 

URINE. 

VERT-DE-GRIS. 


-O- 

o 

IK 

d€. 

V 

4 - 
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Vtnecaii. 

Vinegar, Djstillho, 
Virgo, Distil I,ation. 

Vitriol. 

Vitriol, Blue. 

Vitriol, White. 

WATER'BATH. 

Wax 

WiCE. 

Wine. 

Work Completed. 

YEAR. 


+.:>c. 

m 

0— , ©, 
m—t. 
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Albiflcation^ 

>59 

Abraham the Jew, 74-46-147 

Alborach, 

■ 82 
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Albusarius, 

42 

Absolute, $ Cbcmical, 

9 

Alchemvt 

127 

Abubalin 

42 

Alchinais^ 

42 

Abugazal, 

24 


34-42 

Abysi, S 7 ’iSOl 7 l 

Alcbrot, salt 

182 

Academic Avignon, 

0 

Alembic^ 


AchelouSp 

184 

Alembrotb, salt 

n 8 't 83 

Achillea, 1(8-167 

Alexander, 

20S 

AciH» 

i8S 

Algebra^ 

j 8 

Action, reflex 

75 

Alibi, 

136 

Adam, 

1S5 

Alkali^ salt 

>58 

aux Dirutr Oj/j, 

145 

w Ak/unr, 137 

Adept, Prince 

10 

Allegories of the dead and 
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, the tomb, 

150 

jtneas. 


Almagra, 

185 

Ailncidt 

86 

Almatha;a, 

158-184 

/Kris, 

t8] 
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24-42-182185 

of the Philosopbers, 

154 

Alteration, 

20J 

Aj^ainst 

59 

Altum, 

185 

Agc^ old 

t 85 

Aludel, 
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A|^ent, UniversAJp 

102 

AIuit], 

159^140182 

Aibatheat, 

IKZ 

Alicrnard, 

1R5 

Aik, ok the 

8i 

Amalgamation, 

15 « 

Alain^ 

24 

Ambrosia, 
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At bar, 

j8i 

Amphora of Vulcan, j qK 

Albertus M:tgnu>, 24-42 

Androgyna, 

IJ5 181 
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Andromeda^ 133 

Aftima ArtiSf d> 24 

Animal Kingdom, 96 

Antimony^ 136-138 

Anonymous, l 83 

Aphorism: on the truth 
OF THE SCIENCES, 126 

Apolio, 39-1^7'J 81216 

Aqua viva* 147 

Aqueous S moke, [ 54 

Arcanum* 154 Grand, 55 
Anramm, 21-45 

Afranum P/ii/- 

Opus —see 
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Archetypal Worlds 62 

Archeus, 34-67-68 

ATchimedes, 19 

Arena, 181 
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Argent-vi ve, 140- [47-154-182 
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Arms of the gods 167 
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Arrows, 166 

Arsenic, 137-138^183 

Ars Magica, 6 

Ars Magna, 20^3 

Ars Pccfufft 88 

Artephius, 24-134-136-150 
183-198-199 


Attincar, salt 13S 

Attraction, reciprocal 53 
Attrameuls* 140 

Augurellus, [44 

Aur&m 25 

Avicenna, 24-42-43-140147- 
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Azoch, 182 

Azoth^ 56 * 58-102 

rtVj P/ti/i}Scf/teSf 27-33 
Bacchantes, 154 

Bachon, 159 

Bacon, Roger 25 
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Bark, black 150 

Barrett* Francis 4-TO 

Basket, 158 

Basket of Erichtonius, 158 
Basil Valentin, J4-?7 33-90■ 
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Bath, [54 

Battle^Ax, 166 

Bauderic, \Si 

Rauracb, iSa 

Beecher, 17*20-2993-95-63 
Bed of Venus and Mars, 158 


Beethoven* 
Belierophon, 
Belly of Saturn^ 
Bell of Venus, 
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Bernard, Claude 
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Ascension, 
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150 
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Black Veil, t49 

Bloody 140-TK 

Blood of Saturn, 138 

Body^ 186 

Body properly spcalcina, 1S6 
Body^ Astral 66 ReJ, t86 
WhitCj tSa 

Boerharc, 30 

Bon, Plenrc 24 

BonC:, caldned 183 

HoraXp 140183 

1^00^ 0/ 143 

Boritisi [8r 

EomchiuSp 17-44 

Bow of Hercules. 167 

Brahmins, 127 
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Brotherp tS6 

Buffon, de 19 
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Calcination. 173 
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Circulation, 171 
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Coiiobation, 184-204 

Colchis, 184 

Colchotar, 1S6 
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ComerJssot), 182 
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Zahaut 

1S6 

World, Celestial 

62 

Zibach, 
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Elementary, 

62 

Zjt, 
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Intelligible^ 

62 

Ziva, 

m 

Writing Deskp 
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Zoroaster^ 

61 

Xir, 

ISO 

Zosimus, 
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Yolk of Egg, 
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Zotkoop 

■ 83 

Youths 
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Zumech, 
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Zaaphp 

eS6 

Zumelazulij 
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Zaebaire^ Dents 
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